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''Of making many books there is no end." — Solomon. 



The' book now before you was curiously made, 

Some verses were fram'd in the evening shade — 

Some were composed on the top of a hill — 

Many were forg'd in the noise of a mill; 

Some while the shepherd was tending his flocks — 

Some on the borders and shelves of the rocks ; 

One was made out (which is not very long) 

One eve when the throstle was tuning his song; 

Some in the pass of the whispering breeze — 

Some in the shade of the sheltering trees; 

One (I know well) on the act of a sinner, 

Who prig'd or ran ofiT with the whole of my dinner ; 

One in a wood, in a rude vernal nook, 

Some on the banks of the eddying brook; 

Some were composed on the deaths of the brave — 

One was wrote out at the side of a grave; 

Some in the streets of the jostling crowds — 
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Some VfhWe beholding the marshaUed clouds j 

One in an attic while gazing above, 

Some in the pleasures and meshes of love ; 

Some were composed while partaking of food, 

Others while wrapt in a sorrowful mood ; 

Some were wrote out in life's sunniest hours — 

Some while out walking and viewing the flowers; 

One when alone on the breast of a shore 

Eyeing a bark which the waves gently bore; 

Some were sbap'd out while the king of the skies 

Painted the clouds in unreachable dyes ; 

Some when the moon held old Nature in thrall, 

Throwing her lustre and smiles over all; 

One on a bridge, when the diamond-robed lain 

Swept past in a hurry with measureless train. 

Lines have run out in a puzzling train, 

Perused they'll tackle or muddle a brain. 

None were composed by the side of a fire 

Watching the flames or the embers expire ; 

None were composed for ambition or pelf, 

Only wrote out to please none but myself. 

Faults there are plenty, for none are well done, 

Only were written and " rhymed for fun." 

Worse things there are than in making of verse — 

Had I not wrote, might have done something worse. 

In weal and in woe, in joy and in pain, 

Let folks have their say. Til for fun rhyme again. 

I've leam'd myself — Fm a curious tool — 
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Isstraction was meagre I got from a school ; 
Assistance by no means divulged her powers, 
I toil'd on in silence through tedious hours, 
While probing the lessons by night and by day, 
Fair knowledge crept on with a luminous ray; 
By striving in earnest the pathways of knowledge 
Are found without going the rounds of a college. 
With patience and nerve, acd a try, try again, 
The deserts of life have some droppings of rain ; 
Mind measures mind upon life's sounding sea, 
Sources of knowledge are wide-spread and free; 
Matters for thought rank abundant and strong. 
Nature unrobes 'fore Ler nobles of song. 
Onward, press onward, do some good in life, 
Manfully wrestle with grumble and strife ; 
Anvils are plenty whereon you may beat 
Themes to your liking which some one might greet. 
Push on, never mind any literary flays,* 
Who knows but your brow may get circl'd with bays ; 
A man who gives in, taking fright at a brawl, 
Is one I would say — he*s worth nothing at all. 

'•' A local word for hobgoblins (ciitics). 
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WRITTEN DURING THE PEALING OF KENDAL BELLS. 

Out from the tower the mingrd tanes fly 
Soothingly on through the hamlet close by, 
Over the dales and onward through the dells 
Wave-notes are borne from the silver-ton*d bells -, 
Seizing the man at his toil and his ease, 
Sending their notes on the wings of the breeze, 
Pouring down showers of music for all, 
Binding stern care where the melting strains fall, 
Yet on ring the bells. 

The storm-king comes on in his silver robes dressed. 
Leaving his gems on the fair mountain breast. 
Trailing his robes across upland and moor^ 
Stretching his garb across window and door ; 
Washing the face of Old Nature with glee, 
Laughing and sporting with each sylvan tree. 
Stirring the streams and the waves into foam, 
Making the traveller glad to reach home, 
Yet on ring the bells, 
B 
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On through the streets as the Vesper bells toll 
Strangely mix'd doth the human tide roll, 
Features of brightness attract and beguile, 
Aimlessly on drift the base and the vile ; 
Bosoms of sorrow uprise and depart, 
Mammon, impinchetl by Want, takes a part ; 
Poverty, pining, is held up to view. 
Holy, God-fearing, move on but a few. 
Yet on ring the bells. 

An aged man paces the banks of a stream, 
Slowly he treads as cnrapt in a dream, 
Lustre and freshness have gone from his eyes, 
Shadows have flit over home's sunny skies ; 
Yoices are silent which once held a sway. 
Faces once lov'ly have passed away. 
Infirm and wan he is now, though once brave, 
Fate has now marked him as food for the grave, 
Yet on ring the bells. 

A maiden looks out through n large window pane. 
Objects before her entrances her braio. 
Pausing, she stands with her eyes full of light. 
Beauty and virtue are brought into sight ; 
Gazing she views, as if meant to explore. 
Faces which pass, and have passed on before ; 
Mortals degraded reel vaguely by, 
Unfit to live, and 3'et unfit to die, 
Yet on ring the bells. 

Failings of music proceed through the air. 
Melody's beating go on with less care. 
Fainter and slower the sounding bells swing. 
Plainly revealing a ceasing to ring. 
Truly disclosing, as tunes die away, 
Pleasures of Time are as fleeting as they. 
Hands in the belfry seem anxious to stop, 
Ropes are let go and the stalwarth arms drop, 
Which silence the bells, 
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THE COTTAGER. 

As soon as the old clock had stricken four 

The village cottager began to stir, 
His bosom friend knew well that sleep no more 

She must till he had left the house and her; 

She rose just after the old cottager, 
Prepared a breakfast for hini — bread and tea, 

Such fare to other things they did prefer, 
And talked, while o'er it, good natur'dly— 
In word and action each did evermore agree. 

The breakfast o'er he reached for the pipe 
That stood upon the oaken mantlepiece, 

A quaint old clay it was, the very type 
Of what his father had at his decease — 
'Twas given to him by his sister's niece — 

He fiird it well with 'bacco from the mill. 

And when he'd made the scented smoke increase 

To mystic shapes, which satisfied his will. 
He then commenced to ascend the stony hill. 

The hill o'er which he travell'd night and mom 
Was one of mingled stretch of wood and copse, 

From it he oft beheld the sun adorn. 

With robes of gold, the sterile mountain tops, 
And often saw the breezes chase the drops 

Of swinging dew, arraying grass and boughs ; 
Beneath the elras ho lik'd to have his stops, 

Where lowing cattle lov'd to stay and browse, 
To him it was in days of yore his place of vows. 

His form w^as bent, his locks were turning grey, 
His cheeks were hollow with the roll of time, 

And yet to labour he'd go day by day, 

Like one just in the love of strength and prime. 
He boasted not of his skill, for 'tis a crime ; 
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He thought for man to boast and praise his own 
Far better in some wild uncultur'd clime, 

Where fame and woith are things that are unknown, 
Than man should pride himself at reason's glowing 
throne. 

His daily toil was in the field^and wood 

For one who had possessions far and near, 
His wage it was not high, and 3'et he could 

Have gain'd a living — paid but once a year ; 

Of robe and pulpit he would never hear, 
His mind was well informM in earthly lore, 

Through mathematics he could rightly steer, 
The depths of space, like Newton, could explore, 
In logic and in physics he could easily soar. 

He lov'd the wood, it was his chief delight. 
No matter how the rain in torrents fell, 

At morn he'd go, and stay until the night, 
Alone he'd toil within the glade and dell, 
The reason for so doing none could tell ; 

His wife in sorrow often begg'd of him, 
On rainy days, with her at home to dwell, 

He heeded her not, it was not to his whim, 
His mind was very strong, and so was nerve and limb. 

At night when all his work was laid aside, 
The supper and the pipe had been enjoy'd. 

The large old Bible he would open wide. 
In pray'r and reading be awhile employ'd. 
The web of care around him was destroy'd ; ' 

He'd praise his Maker ere he sought his bed, 
And evil speaking would always avoid, 

" *Tis sweet," he said, " to earn my daily bread, 
And those who earn it not ought never to be fed." 

His home it was a place of light and rest, 
His wife she was a frugal cottage queen. 

Sweet love and joy forever claim'd her breast. 
Pride and discord with her was never seen ; 
Nor had he need to ask where she had been — 
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If she had gone from him or home awhile, 

As some weak-minded husbands do I ween, 
His life was happy when beneath her smile, 
As bright and happy when she was from him a mile. 

His children bless'd him and around him grew 
Like ivy clinging to the fertile vine, 

The neighbours for a chat towards him drew, 
His mind was richer than a golden mine. 
His voice far sweeter than the ruby wine ; 

He'd spin a tale, and yet be full of truth, 
All people lov'd to dwell at such a shrine. 

To err or find him wrong 'twould be uncouth, 
For other woes his breast was ever that of ruth. 

To church upon the Sabbath he would go, 
To find him absent from it 'twould be rare. 

It was to him a very heav'n below. 

His soul was happy in its songs and pray'rs. 
He ever long'd to stay and worship there ; 

He saw the land of joy by faith's bright ray, 
The home above unmarred by sin and care, 

To that fair clime of everlasting day 
The toil-worn pilgrim has now gladly passed away. 
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One eve of late I stroU'd along 

Beside the rill, 
The Queen of Night devoutly shone 

Athwart the hill. 

With downcast eyes wayward and wild 

I stcp'd along, 
Around were rolling sweet and jnild 

The seas of song. 
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At length I reached the garden wall 

Overhung with hay, 
But she that held my heart in thrall 

"Was far away. 

Tlie place was calm and all at rest 

Except the sea, 
And like the thoughts within my hreaat 

Was wild and free. 

I wander'd on with Fancy's wings 

Thro' scenes of hloom, 
Departed joys o'er mem'ry flings 

A hrief perfume. 

I view'd a priceless maid of old 

With tearful eyes, 
Her smiles were hrighter than the gold 

On morning 8ki&<«. 

*Tis while we eye departed joys, 

Those glories gone, 
Sweet hope that Fate and Time alloys 

Btill marches on. 

Ten years of parting. roll their waves 

Between us now. 
Deluded love has clos'd the graves 

Of sign and vow. 
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No fairer flow'ret greets the dawn 

Of morning skies, 
Athwart her brows twelve years have thrown 

Inflaming dyes. 

Her deep bright eyes find no reply 

Except in flame, 
And like the sister stars ou high 

Are still the same. 
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There has not yet a sweeter smiled 

In hght nor shade, 
Immaculate, serene, and mild, 

The peerless maid. 

No princely robes with one so fair 

May e'er be seen, 
Her head displays a crown of hair 

Of golden sheen. 

Around her beams a calm sweet light 

That cha»e the gloom. 
And those who live beneath her sight 

Are bath'd in bloom. 
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At noontide, on the seas bright sands, 
I stood and watch'd a bark sail on .; 

Twas bound, it seem'd, for other lands, 
I gazed till it from sight was gone. 

With wondering mind and straining eyes 
I lingered on the sand-strewn beach. 

The bark had gone beyond the skies — 
Had gone as if from human reach. 

Impressions strange were left behind. 
As wayward as the breakers foam. 

The bark steer'd on before the wind 
So gently, as if going home. 

My soul, I said, lay fears aside 
While sailing life's uncertain seas, 

Oh ! may my bark as gently glide — 
As gently sail before the breeze. 

Though winds should howl and storms appear 
A beacon Hght beams on before — 

A light by which my bark may steer 
To guid^ me to the unseen shore. 
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THE WOODMAN. 

Tho woodman from his homestead goes 
Across the fields of drifted snows, 
And braves the biting winds for those 

Who watch at home ; 
While on before two rills disclose 

Their breasts of foam. 

Aurora, clad in sober grey, 
Comes from the eastern hills away, 
And spreads before the gates of day 

Her veils of gold ; 
At length there's seen a grand display 

From slope and wold. 

The woodman marches on apace 

With measured tread and thoughtful face, 

Until he's reach'd the destined place 

Of waiting toil. 
Where weilded axes leaves a trace 

Upon the soil. 

And when Hesperus sheds her light 

Upon the airy veil of night, 

Which sways away from left to right 

Around the skies, 
His tools he places out of sight 

And homeward hies. 

A welcomed smile greets him at last. 
And chubby arms are round him cast. 
Which soon make him forget the past 

And all his pains, 
Affection's bindings hold him fast, 

A king he reigns. 



I ONLY ASK. 11 

The world's shut, out and all its care, 
All join him in the frugal fare, 
Concord, and peace, and love rules there. 

Exempt from strife ; 
Who would net wish such scenes to share — 

This cottage life 1 

A grand old book, with covering brown. 
From the old shelf is reached down ; 
To not a few its proved a crown 

To weary age ; 
A voice is heard, 'tis but his own. 

Which doth engage. 

A holy fervour fills his breast, 

And ere he seeks repose and rest 

A thankful, earnest prayer's addressed, 

For mercies fled, 
To Him, who granteth his request, 

His daily bread. 



I ONLY ASK. 

I only ask for one to love — 

For one to trust in joy and pain— 

For one to whom for sympathies 
I e'er may look and ne'er in vain. 

For one fond loving heart to which 
My every thought I may confide — 

Which may be all in all to me 
Regardless of the world beside. 

Then nothing more shall I desire 
To make my happiness supreme, 
For nothing would be dull 1o me 

But bright and happy all would seeiji, 



12 MORNING SCSNEAT. 



y 



MORNING SCENERY. 



WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING. 



Towards the azure soatli the cloudlets sail away, 

Aurora rouses up Old Nature's drowsy eyes, 
A sea of burning gold sets forth a grand display, 
The Sun throws out his arms across the morning 
skies, 
Upon a mound I stand, and wonderously gaze 

To far-away-off hills and to the mountain tops ; 
Imbued in sheets of gold, while Phoebus thirsty rays 
Drink up the gleaming dew in fleshless fields and 
copse 
Which stretches thro' the vales and valleys far and 
wide. 
When not a flower is seen to scent the morn's keen air. 
Nor decks the margin's steep where sings the dancing 
tide 
Of a clear rural rill, with windings here and there. 

In sinless bursts of joy the congregated birds 

Out-pour their morning hymns in thrilling blended 
trills, 
A shepherd wends his way to tend his bleating herds 

That browse upon the fields and on the rural hills ; 
Ungracious Winter yet upholds his frowning face. 

The sturdy trees, his subjects, bow at his command. 
And beds of ling'ring snow are seen to own a place 

Behind the hedge and wall on slope and level land \ 
A farmstead in the vale beside a wailing brook 

Show signs of life where smoke assumes a curling form 
Far over head wings on the daw and noisv rook 

Towards the sterile cliffs which breasts the angry 
stoipi. 



MOBNINO SCJZNEEY. 13 

Upon a thorn-bound field a plougliman tends his team, 

With eyes fix'd on the ground, something his mind 
employs, 
And statue-like he stands, a noble looking theme, 

Absorbed deep in thought at some disclosed joys ; 
Ah ! now, I know it is the throstle's melting tunes 

That so engage his mind from other scenes of Time, 
The captivating strains a darkened mind illumes, 

The woodland poet's songs without a word or rhyme, 
E'er welcome to the mind of him who wends his way 

At morning's early dawn to earn the bread of life 
For wife and children dear, to keep grim want at bay, 

Unfelt by lordings proud and hostile sons of strife. 

Beside a belt of firs of a thick sheltering wood 

A maid, with poised pail, steps forth with joy replete, 
Her silvery song of mom remingles in the flood — 

The flood of warbJing strains, while on her fairy feet 
Tread down the spiral grass array'd with crystal beads, 

On earth's receiving breast, exposed to the beams 
Of the old King of day, when over hills and meads 

In mildness from his throne he flings his flame-fring'd 

streams, [shower; 

And bathes trees high and low in one bright golden 

Sets hamlets in a blaze, awakes each crystal haunt, 
Unveils with fingers light yon grey-clad sleeping tower, 

And drys with genial light the tears from ev'ry plant. 

While Morning glides-along, the supreme King of day, 

Looks down on every form with sameness of might. 
Despises not nor shuns no mean thing in his way, 

But giveth to the low as well as high — sweet light ; 
Oh, would that man was just in principle the same. 

This world of ours then would happy be indeed. 
Where many lov'ly forms sit brooding deep in pain, 

For man's gross deeds to man make countless hearts 
to bleed. 
The minds of men, if lov'd or cherish'd right, might grow. 

Like some fair blooming tree upon a brooklet's brim, 
And make this world all bliss, a paradise below, [dim. 

Where happiness now fades and love cmd hope grow 



H THE DIFFERENCE. 



BE KIND AND GOOD. 

Be kind and good to her you own, 

And to her fondly cling, 
Eemember, she for you alone 

Has left a parent's wing. 

And when the sun of courtship's set, 

And marriage care's arise, 
May Love reveal a brighter sun 

Upon Affection's skies 

Make home a place of centered joys, 
Let Priendship form the tie, 

May not a cloud of sorrow dim 
Your Matrimonial sky. 

Affection, blighted soon decays, 

Like summer roses gone, 
The human heart for kindness pines 

To live iand feed upon. 

Should you rebuke, be mild and calm. 

And always try to please. 
The charms of life will then flow like 

A summer's evening breeze 



THE DIFFEEENCE. 

A maiden to another said 

" You've looked strange to night, 
You move about the house as if 

Something had not gone right ; 
Come tell me what the reason is 

That's caused you less delight. 



A GHOST STORY. 15 

Is it that Willy has not come 

A day or two to stay ? 
If so, well never mind, my love, 

He'll come some other day ; 
Perhaps he has something to do 

That makes him keep away. 

Or is it that he did nol send 

His compliments with Jane 1 
Well really never sulk at that 

Nor give yourself such pain ; 
She said she never saw his face 

So he's not much to blame." 

" Nonsense," she said, 'tis no such thing. 

So there you need not preach, *>. 
If that was all I'm confident 

I should not care a peach, 
The wind this morning blew away 

My chignon o'er the beach." 



A GHOST STORY. 

I gazed one night on heaven's great deep, 

No clouds were seen at hand, 
The working class were fast asleep 

Who all day on the land 
Had toiled hard, for such shall reap 

The rest that toil demand- 
While gazing on in wondrous maze. 

How all the stars were made, 
The moon arose whose silver'd rays 

Swej)t o'er the mountain cave 
Where safe retreat in ancient days 

Gave peace to bold and brave. 



16 A OHOST STORY. 

But when my eyes from heaven I took 

I look'd across the plain, 
A voice I heard come from the brook, 

A deep and mournful strain, 
My boldness quickly me forsook, 

Which left a trembling pain. 

At last, bright hope would have me know, 

What could the object be, 
Behind the hedge I creeped slow. 

Expecting soon to see 
The thing of so much dread and woe 

Which 80 perplexed me. 

I had not long to wait until 

It burst upon my eyes, 
Shall I then say it made me ill t 

Or shall I say surprise 1 
I do confess, and always will. 

It caused me awful sighs. 

To run away from it I tried, 

But thnt was useless found, 
I was as if I had been tied 

Unto the very ground, 
To trust for help, I vainly cried, 

No one could hear a sound. 

To fight it out I scarcely durst, 

And yet I saw I had 
With nothing left but chance to trust 

Made me extremely sad. 
But as it was, know it I must, 

Though it should drive me mad. 

It moved, I then beheld quite clear 

A ghost array'd in whito. 
And when it had to me drawn near 

My eyes where opon'd quite. 
I then made off, for life was dear 

On such a dreadful night, 



EVENING THOUGHTS. 17 

To tell the end I scarcely dare, 

And yet Til have to do, 
And should you meet a ghost somewhere 

When this you have read through 
'Twill almost make your very hair 

Upon your head turn blue. 

What gave me such a bleeding smart 

Belonged to farmer Ealph, 
At what I say no doubt you start, 

Yet I had much by half 
That you should act a better part 

Than me at a wliite calf. 



EVENING THOUGHTS. 

WRITTEN UPON AN OLD HAT WHILE WALKING IN THE 

FIELDS. 

Majestic eve, I love to walk with thee, 

The earth lies dreaming in thy fond embrace, 
Asleep are many of the human race 

Who dwell in yonder homes so peacefully. 

The rills abnormal streams reflect the light 
That falls so lov'ly from the setting sun, 
In crimson'd robes the clasping cloudlets run 

Across the azure brow of labent night. 

The curling smoke takes up the silent air 
lu ample groups of gold the aspodels. 
Adorn the breast of Sleddale's sloping fells, 

And beauty triumphs here and everywhere. 

Imagination paints a brighter land, 
Transcendent splendour smiles athwart its skies, 
And flame-wing'd angels o'er its grandeur rise, 

Qh ! for one glance at that supernal band. 



18 TRUTH. 



AT EVENTIDE. 

She stood within the rustic stile, 
The sun had reach'd horizon'd skies, 

Her face was calm, without a smile, 
And all her soul was in her eyes. 

A sea of song was rolling nigh, 

Each warbling bird sung with the breeze, 
She view'd with mute and placid eye 

The sunset calm, and rosy seas. 

And when the sun had nobly made 

His impress on the veil of night, 
" Oh ! can it be," she sweetly said, 

" That Heaven has scenes more pure and bright V* 



TRUTH. 

Take truth along with you through life, 

Ne'er heed what you may be. 
Though you may be a homeless one. 

And of a low degree ; 
'Twill save you, like an angel's guide. 

From many an evil stain. 
At base deception practice not, 

Whatever you may gain. 

Dishonesty, with all its gains, 

Brings thousands down to woe, 
The ways of virtue are the best 

Wherein a man can go ; 
It keeps his brow from thorny cares, 

And smooths the toils of life, 
While social pleasures it achieves, 

Exempt from mortal strife 



MIND YOUR OWN CONCERNS. 19 

Prize Truth above the gems of earth, 

Throw falsehood far aside, 
Though adverse fortune frown at you 

And friends around deride ; 
Eemember, after ev'ry storm, 

There always is a calm, 
Affliction will abate, and yield 

A sweet and heavenly balm. 

Then fight your -way through life with Truth, 

Let it not you distress, 
Fling gloomy doubts and fears away. 

And nobly onw^ard press ; 
There's many a bright and truthful mind 

Has gained a lasting name. 
Which proudly shines with thousands more 

Upon the scroll of Fame. 



MIND YOUE OWK QONCERNS. 

Mind your own concerns, my friends. 

And let mine be alone ; 
What matter would it make to you 

Should I a million own ? 
What is my own, belongs to me, 

Ko matter whence it came ; 
As long as honest means I use. 

To keep an honest name j 
When you are dealing with my own. 

Much envy it discerns, 
What you may have 'tis nought to me. 

So mind your own concerns. 

Mind your own concerns, my friends, 
'Twill save you from much woe ? 

'What matter would it make to you 
Should I a million owe ? 

As long as Mr. X and me 
On friendly terms should live, 





20 BIBDB AND FLOWERS. 

Or all the sums to him I owe 
Should freely me forgive, 

Something most likely you may owe, 
And others for it yearn ; 

What you may owe, its nought to me, 
So mind your own concerns. 

Mind your own concerns, my friends. 

Of fair means count nor slack, 
And speak not false nor evil things 

Behind your neighbour's back ; 
If they have faults, what matters it 1 

They were not done by you, 
Correct your own, then you will find 

You'll have enough to do. 
J^ man of just and honest mind 

Base slander never learns, 
He knows he has enough to do, 

So mind your own concerns. 

Mind your own concerns, my friends, 

With no one fume nor fret, 
Then you need never have to fall 

Into an angry pet ; 
If all the mischief-making crew 

Were painted red and green. 
Or had a cross upon their backs, 

They would be clearly seen. 
W^herefore not kindly deal to all ? 

Much golden peace it earns ; 
And why not strive the best you can 1 

To mind your own concerns. 



BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 

Birds are not now gay and sprightly, 
Once they gave me much delight, 

They would hop in joy so lightly 
On the boughs &om mom till night } 



BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 21 

It was when the beams of Phoebus 
Brightly shone throughout the day — 

When and wherefore did they leave us, 
Why could they not longer stay 1 

All is wild and devastation, 

!N"ot a bird now sings to me, 
Nothing gives me consolation. 

Not a bright thing do I see ; 
Sad and drooping is my spirit 

In this wild grief-stricken land, 
Gloominess the woods inherit, 

Which of late were blooming grand. 

Where are now the fragrant flowers 

Which were scattered o'er the meads 1 
They would scent the shady bowers 

That were hung with crystal beads — 
Beads that glistened in the morning, 

While the round sun would unfold 
Nature's treasures in adorning 

Mountain tops in streams of gold. 

Not a rose nor daisy blushes. 

Nor a water lily's seen, 
Nothing but the naked bushes 

Waving to the village green ; 
Cold and fierce the winds are flying 

Through the woods and dismal plains, 
Kindly swampy places drying, 

Drenched much by recent rains. 

Soon dark Winter will be ended. 

Chased down by virgin Spring, 
She will make the woodlands splendid, 

Garments o'er the trees will fling ; 
Happy birds will make their dwelling 

In their own self-chosen tree. 
And with songs be proudly telling 

Their return of jubilee. 



22 WANTED, A WIPE. 

.Soon the flowers will be springing — 

Soon they'll? deck and light the dells — 
Busy bees will soon be winging, 

Seeking honey for their cells ; 
Flowers bloom and flowers perish, 

Yet we do not know their worth, 
When they're not— such things we cherish, 

Wishing for the stars of earth. 

As we onward through life travel, 

May its joys surround us all. 
Though the way should oft unravel 

Pain and grief of bitter gall ; 
. Let us not e'er be repining, 

Life will not always be gloom, 
There are many bright hopes shining 

" 'Twixt the cradle and the tomb." 

March 10, 1865. 



WANTED, A WIFE. 

Maidens attend, I want a wife, 

A bright and blooming beauty, 
A good companion for this life. 

And one who knows her duty ; 
She must not be too young nor old, 

Nov fond of giddy pleasure. 
Nor yet must be a shrew nor scold — 

In fact, a golden treasure. 

Should I a helpmate but obtain. 

With life's good things I'd fill her. 
But should she gnimble or complain 

Then I would nearly kill her ; 
And if she then should want to fight, 

Out at the door I'd bang her, 
If her that did not kill outright, 

Then off at once I'd hang her* 



PRESS ON. 23 



THE ANSWER.— WANTED, A HUSBAND. 

Bachelors, attend, I want a mate, 

Rich, handsome, gay, and funny. 
His aj^e he need not mind to state,. 

If he's got lots of Money ; 
He must be one whom all may trust. 

From cares and trouble save me. 
And keep at home at nights he must. 

To rock and nurse the baby. 

Should I a husband really get, 

Life's comforts should assail him, 
But, should he grumble, fume, or fret. 

Then with my fists Td nail him ; 
And when the washing day came round. 

In soapy suds Td soak him. 
If that was not sufficient found. 

Then oflf at once Td choke him. 



PRESS ON. 

Press on, my friends, with mighty nerve. 

Though clouds obscure \he way. 
And darkness should awhile bedim 

The sun of Hope's bright ray. 
As. days to pilgrims gone before 

Have not all sunshine been. 
So days of this and future years 

Will be, with clouds between. 

Press on, my friends, with mighty nerve, 

Though ills of life betide. 
And foes around should frown at you, ' 

And all your schemes deride. 



24 EMILY. 

Press on with strength, through darkness fight, 

Let friend nor foe dismay ; 
The sun of Hope at last will shine 

O'er life's dark, wintry way. 

Press on, .my friends, with mighty nerve, 

The far-off heights to gain. 
That shine so bright above tlio clouds, 

The eminence of Fame ; 
On which, like thousands more, you may, 

With laurel wreaths adorn 
Your name to ages yet to come. 

To thousands yet unborn. 

Press on, my friends, with mighty nerve, 

Though dark intruders rise 
Within the path as on you march 

Towards the golden prize ; 
Press on through thorny care and strife. 

And tread oppressors down, 
For should you fight unto the end, 

You'll win the golden crown. 

March 21, 1865. 

o 

EMILY. 

COMPOSED AT A TEATABLE. 

She sits within her fathers chair, 
Her eyes are full of Beauty's fire, 

Her rounded cheeks and raven Hair 
Are jewels of her heart's desire. 

Besides her lies a prized book, 
Upon the table by her side. 

At it she now and then doth look, 
And smiles like an adornfed bride. 

It tells of love and marriage ties — 
Of vows and wild romantic scenes — 

For such a maiden often sighs, 
Before she knows what " Woman " means. 



THE FRIHBOSE. 25 

PATIENCE. 

WRITTEN WHILE SITTING ON THE TOP OF A GATE. 

She waits beneath the gloomy yew, 
She smiles a queen in all her charms, 

A silken shawl of green and blue 

Hides half her white and folded arms 

Young Hope within her bosom glows, 
The shades of doubt are far away. 

Sweet eve to her so calmly flows 
She heeds not the declining day. 

'* He'll soon be here/' she sweetly said, 
" The clock has not yet chimed nine," 

Her azure eyes without a shade 
Are mild and calm, and half divine. 



SLIGHTED. 

WRITTEN UNDER AN OLD ASH TREE. 

Alone she watches in the evening gloom. 
Her eyes are weak and weaiy with delay ; 

Her cheeks have lost their sweetness and their bloom, 
Deluded hopes have chased her smiles away. 

A sudden change of thought shoots through her brain. 
She wakes like one aroused out of sleep ; 
Catch me," she murmurs, " coming here again 
His vows are those of men, not made to keep." 



(( 



THE PEIMKOSE. 

WRITTEN AT AN OLD RURAL STILE. 

A primrose on a round green sod 
Nods calmly to the evening skies, 
A last fierce flush of sun- light dies, 

Which marks the wondrous ways of God. 



26 LIKES ON BICHABD COOLING. 

An urchin from the Village street, 
With eyes of mischief and of fire, 
Looks fiercely on, a-half desire 

To tear it from its snug retreat. 

It sends along the eve's cool air 
A hreathing to the Zephyr's sigh, 
It lifts up to the world's cold eye 

A modest dress of constant wear. 

A silent preacher night and day. 
It speaks a weight of thought to all, 
To each to keep to duty's call 

And live in God's appointed way 

March 22, 1865. 



LINES ON EICHARD COOLING, 

WHO RECEIVED A MORTAL WOUND AT KENDAL, OPPOSITE 
THE ANGEL INN, APRIL 15, AND DIED AT OAK 
BANK, APRIL 17, 1865, AGED 24 YEARS. 



** Man that is bom of a woman is of few days, and full of 
trouble." — Job. xiv. 1. 

A much lamented one is gone 

To an untimely tomb ; 
Cut down like some sweet lovely flower 

Which had begun to bloom ; 
Just in the morning of his days 

Life's dangerous course he run. 
He fell like grass before the scythe 

Mown in the summer's sun. 

His stalwart frame of rosy health, 

Death heeded not to spare. 
But blighted all his future hopes 

In moments unaware ; 
For death stood on the path of Time, 

And slew him as he came. 
There's not a soul escapes his hands 

So certain is his aim. 



A FEW WOUDS TO YOUNG MEN. 27 

"No warbler's smooth and thrilling tones 

Eesound within his gravfe, 
The wild winds will above his head 

Sweet scented flowers wave ; 
While unto him the balmy breeze 

Will glide along unknown, 
And still to him unheard will sound 

The river's ceaseless moan. 

N"o lofty strains from charming bells 

Will gladden more his ear, 
Their harmonizing soothing tones 

Will not to him appear ; 
But all will pass unheeded on 

Melodiously away, 
His mouldering frame will lifeless lie 

Until the rising day. 

" And still the pass of Death goes on, 
And still there is no end ; ' 

The hungry grave is yawning yet, 
And who shall next descend ? 

Oh ! shall it be a crowned brow, 
• Or one of humble line 1 

Or will the King of Terrors smite 
A frame so frail as mine 1" 



A FEW WORDS TO YOUNG MEN. 



** Rejoice, young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways uli 
thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes : but know thou, 
that for all these thiTigs God will bring thee into judgment. " — 
Eccles. xi. 9. 



Young man the way which thou art going, 
Whither, whither, shall it end ? 

The seeds of vice which thou art sowing 
Will at last thy spirit rend. 



28 A PEW WORDS TO YOUNG MEN. 

Lovest thou life's fleeting pleasure, 
Which is nought but masked pain, 

Life and glory have their measure, 
They will not always remain. 

Why should thou such trifles cherish ? 

Why do they thy mind employ 1 
When thou knowest how soon they perish, 

Fleeting like a childish joy. 

Earthly love and earthly glory 
Fade 'ere peace of mind is born, 

Fancy weaves a gilded story. 
Yet it yields us but a thorn. 

Seekest thou for fame and riclies, 
Then no longer for them crave, 

Time is precious and it stretches 
Into life beyond the grave. 

Lovest thou that lovely maiden 
Who has stole away thine heart. 

Make her heart not heavy laden, 
Act not the seducer's part. 

Should'st thou lead her on to ruin — 
Ruin then shall be thy foe — 

Folly's train through life pursuing. 
Wakens up in endless woe. 

K thou never means to marry 

Why to flirting be inclined; 
They who at such meanness tarry 

Show a base and shallow mind. 

Lovest thou the gambling table, 
And the drinking system too. 

Shun them now whilst thou art able, 
'Ere it be too late to rue. 

Be no more enslaved and pained, 
By. the things of meanless worth. 

Why art thou so often chained — 
Fetter'd to the things of eartli ? 



J 



LINES TO THE HEMOBT OF JAMES ROBINSON. 29 

Thousands travel on unthinking, 

Vice and wretchedness adorn, 
Blind-folded and daily sinking 

" Into night which knows not morn." 

And the road that some are taking, 

Where it ends they cannot tell, 
Till they find themselves awaking 

In the mighty gulf of hell. 

Seek not that which is infernal — 

Seek the pearl greatly prized — 
Seek the life which is eternal. 

Purchased by the death of Christ. 

Love not sin though it seems splendid, 

Earthly pleasures from thee fling. 
And remember when life's ended 

God will thee to judgment bring. 



LINES TO THE MEMORY OF MR. JAMES 

ROBINSON, 

OP PAR CROSS BANK, KENDAL, WHO DIED OF A LINGERING 
ILLNESS, MAY IST, 1865, AGED 28 TEARS. 



" As for man, his days are as grass : as a flower of the field, 
so he flourisheth." — Psalm ciii. 15. 



Into the great unseen he's passed away, 
The mighty abyss o'er the line of Time, 
Boundless, incomprehensible, sublime. 

An unbeginning never ending day. 

From earth and all its dross forever pass'd. 
Its strife, its tumults, and its vexing cares ; 
Temptation and its unresisting snares 

Will be unfelt as long as ages last. 



30 THE HYPOCBITE. 

Eternal scenes engage his raptured eyes, 

The dazzling splendour of unnumbered throngs, 
Seraphic glory and the flaming songs, 

Eclipse the suu and light of summer skies. 

Weep not for him, he needs no weeping now, 
The spotless robes array the saints above, 
Possessing an eternal home of love — 

And fadeless crowns grace ev'ry victor's brow. 

So calm did death steal o'er his fever*d frame, 
He seemed like one descending into sleep, 
Around his bed no one had cause to weep. 

The end so kind and sweet did death proclaim. 

He went through life like one without a guide, 
The star of Hope for him was shining still, 
Its lustre and its glory miss'd until 

He saw the Cross on which the Saviour died. 

That Cross has still the mighty power to save, 
The poorest one can there e'en now be heal'd, 
To Faith alone it only is reveal'd, 

No pardon can be had beyond the grave. 



THE HYPOCEITES. 

The^ hypocrites are numerous now, 

They live all o'er the land ; 
You cannot judge them by their dress, 

They deck so neat and grand ; 
Sometimes they'll go a visiting 

Unto the humble poor ; 
But what's the reason, I would know, 

They shun the rich man's door ? 

Such baseless men have always been 
Cloth'd with self-righteous rags ; 

Some live at ease with plenty crown'd, 
Yet rob the parish bags ; 



THE RESULT. 31 

And give it out as glaring truth, 

(But time will truth unfold) 
That some one else — some white faced thief — 

Has stole the parish gold. 

The hypocrites do always prove 

Deceivers worse than quacks, 
They move about like human drones, 

In circulating tracts ; 
They strive to make mankind believe 

From sin they are wash'd clean ; 
But how about their dirty ways ? 

That is — when they^re not seen. 

A question I will now put forth, 

The query answer, please ; 
Where goes the money that should go 

To lands beyond the seas 1 
To help to spread the " glorious news '* 

Amongst the heathen poor ? 
Why don't you preach 'bout death and hell 

To heathens at your door ? 

Ye hypocrites of England, 

A timely warning take. 
Religion do not trifle with, 

A trade of it don*t make ; 
Nor trample on forbidden ground 

O'er livings bought and sold. 
Religion is not merchandise 

To buy and sell for gold. 



THE RESULT. 

(Written expressly for the " kendal herald.'*) 

Yan morning ah woked wi' two chaps that tok'd 
And brag'd hoo mitch wark they cud cleer ; 

Yan spak (that war fatter) and sed wi' cauld watter 
That day would try me and me beer. 



32 A SONG. 

My stars, then sed I, we'll 'o three hev ah try, 
And see which of wark can deea t' meeast ; 

Reet off we went Llawing to rank thistle mawiiig, 
Yan efter anudder ard recast. 



And as we were ma wing away ard and blawing, 

Tne day bekom clooaser and yatter ; 
Then I fra me bottle teem'd beer doon me throttle, 

But tudder two chaps supt beck watter. 

Yan steead up and preeach'd,beeath hands ootfarreeach'd 
To tell ma that drink ruins t' nashun ; 

And drink ale wud niver, sed he, " ^^'et whativer," 
He meead, but ah gabbled narashun. 

And Aven he bed deean beeath started agane seean, 

At thistles determined to beeat, 
And leeave ma wi' t' beer, me aan cooarse t* steer 

JMiver keearing hoo mitch ah sud sweeat. 

Ah teeak to sum beer, then efter did steer. 
And seean meead t' two fellows dra backer ; 

And lang befooar neet, ah hed bang'd 'em oot reet, 
And that aboon V tenth ov ah y acker. 

" Let's beeath noo off heeani," Fed yan as if leeam 
" For Simon he's bang'd us at thistles," 

But wen dark at neet, and beeath thowt oot ah sect, 
Ah katch'd 'em wi' ale at their whistles. 
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A SONG 

In the stern hour of night, when the wild winds were 
sleeping 

As silence swept hamlet and dale. 
Deep, pale-robed darkness, in softness was creeping 

O'er ocean, lake, streamlet, and vale, 
I lightly stroll'd forth as the moonbeams were shining 

But dimly o'er woodland and lea ; 
The sweet toned warblers were calmly reclining 

Reposing in some sylvan tree, 
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I arrived at a cottage, in hopes deep and glowing, 

Where gay lov'ly flowers, grand and rare, 
Round portals clung fondly, in richness throwing 

Perfume to the deep ambient air — 
And mortals in visions of slumber were sleeping, 

Save one who in wakefulness shone, 
Sweet vigils for me a fair maiden was keeping, 

In happiness blooming alone. 

I enter'd the cot as the moonbeams were riding 

On cloudlets afar in the sky ; 
N"o vision gleam'd brighter or Avas more reviving 

Than pass'd 'tween the maiden and I ; 
Each other sat talking, of future days dreaming, 

Encircled in Love's fairy ring ; 
All joys are bewitching, with blessedness gleaming, 

Where hope's perfumed tendrils cling. 



THE VILLAGE QUEEN. 

When King Phoebus* radiant fingers 
Gilds the western skies with gold, 

And the shade of evening lingers 
Over nature's spacious fold, 

Then, with heart of joyous gladness, 
.Rambles forth the village queen. 

Singing care away and sadaess, 
O'er the fields of waving green. 

Often when the woods are swelling 

With the songs of Summer birds. 
And the shepherd from his dwelling 

Goes among the fleecy herds, 
May be seen the maiden reading. 

From her book upon her knee, 
.While her lamb is busy feeding 

On a heather blooming lea. 



34 TO ANNIE. 

Though no princely robes of brightness 

Are e'er seen upon her fonn, 
Nor her head of fairy likeness 

May a golden crown have borne, 
Yet this beauty, always gleaming, 

Lives seclusive, free of caro ; 
And her head with tresses teeming 

Shows a crown of sunny hair. 

When the pass of night has veiled 

Ocean, lake, and hill, and dale, 
With her mantle, alwaj'^s hailed 

By the night owls of the vale ; 
Then with heart of tender feeling, 

Shedding golden love and truth. 
Smiles the village beauty, healin;> 

Wounded hearts of Age and Youth. 

As a gem of life and glory 

Flung upon the stream of Time, 
Gilding moments like a story 

Lives the maiden — as divine; 
Always cherished as a treasure 

Through the village far and near. 
Consecrating peace and pleaimre 

With a flame of holy fear. 



, TO ANNIE. 

Blest be the course of that eventful day 

In which a sun upon my spirit burst ; '• 

We met as strangers then ; and who could say 
That you should be a woman I could trust 1 

It gives me pleasure when I think of old, 

The time in which my rapturous spirit caught, 

The smiling of two eyes, with depths untold, 
And yet to me so full of quiet thought. 

*Twas then I bask'd beneath your beaming smiles, 
And dream'd of happy days in store for me ; 
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For who can shun a woman's artful wiles. 
Or set a bound unto her witchery. 

I miss you now and every time I stroll 

Down through the moss-grown narrow shady lane, 

Where willow, beech, and quivering poplars tall, 
Eise plume-like close beside the neighbouring main. 

Bat Time itself alone shall record dear 
The meeting in the future, may that time 

Of pleasure and of love be drawing near, 
When we shall know again the joys sublime. 



SWEET MORN IS AWAKING. 

Sweet mom is awaking, 

The winds are astir, 
And gently are shaking 

The boughs of the fir, 
Hark ! joyfully singing, 

The larks as they vise. 
Melodiously winging 

Away to the skies. 

Sweet morn is awaking, 

The dew's ceased to fall, 
The milk-maid is making 

Her way to the stjill. 
The farmer is sounding 

The horn for his men. 
The echoes are bounding 

Away through the glen. 

Sweet morn is awaking 

O'er sky-crowned hill. 
The songsters are making 

Eacl) wood and field tiill ; 
The tones are surpHsiug 

On broezy winds borne. 
While Sol in his risiug 

Salutes the young morn. 
P 
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SWEET EVE IS DECLINING. 

Sweet eve is declining, 

The sun's far away, 
The silver moon's shining 

Chid in grand army ; 
And softly is flowing 

Stern night's dusky pall, 
In silence is throwing 

A gloom over all. 

Sweet eve is declining. 

The vespert; have rung. 
The birds in the iving* 

Repotte with their young; 
The bam owl is leaving 

His nest, for to roam, 
Where streamlets are weaving 

The waves into foam. 

Sweet eve is declining, 

The bats flit and pass, 
The soft dew is lining 

The young blades nf grass ; 
Rich heavily laden 

Home's onward the bee, 
And lightly a maiden 

Trips over yon lea. 



COUSIN ANN'S GRAVE.t 

There is a little spot of earth, 

A little mound, 
Where calmly sleepeth one in death 

In darkness bound, 

• A local term used for ivy. 

t This relative of the author, and very dear to him, died at 
Lytham, a beautiful Village near Kirkham, Lancashire, Decem- 
ber 9th, 1865, and was interred at St. Jolin's church yard, on 
the llth, aged 24 years. 
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Though homeless winds with fury pass 
Above her head, the waving grass 
Doth lowly stoop to kiss the mass — 
The rising ground. 

No sculptured stone of letters clear, 

Shows where she's laid ; 
No pilgrim knoweth when he's near 

Her lonely grave. 
The dews of heaven descend unseen 
Upon the grass of emerald green 
To softly clothe in pearly sheen 

Each spiral blade. 

Ambrosial flowers, rich and rare, 

Of Sylvan hue, 
Bestrewed by a sister's .care. 

The gi'ave bedew. 
With stealth-like move Sol's lucid gleams 
Shoot through the opening clouds — his beams 
Sail o'er her grave, in golden streams. 

The flowers imbue. 

To her no tones from bells resound, 

No wave-note swell ; 
WHhin the grave, the stern cold ground, 

Deep stillness dwell. 
And peacefully doth mouldering lay 
Her prostrate frame, until the day 
When saints unto tlie grave shall say 

The last farewell. 

'Twas in one cold December's hour — 

A dreary day ; 
Thick murky clouds on hills did cower 

In wild dismay. 
When unforeseen a fever came. 
Of raging cifects deadly bane, 
Which tore the spirit from the frame. 

Soon, soon away. 



38 AN EVENING WALK WITH COUSIN BETSY. 

Oh, death, where is thy sting ] Oh, gmve, 

Thy victory ? 
Wherein contains the poisonous lave, 

The dread decree ] 
Within the damp cold ground calm lies 
A prisoner who'll at last arise 
To reign triumphant 'bove the skies, 
Eternally. 
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AN EVENING WALK WITH COUSIN BETSY. 

Gold gilded clouds were sailing low, 

The Zephyrs swept the air, 
One evening when I rambled with 

A maiden bright and fair ; 
Perfumed clover lightly Avav'd, 

Upon the cooling wold, 
The russet gleaming of the snn 

Eath'd blooming trees in gold. 

And when the sun had reached the tops 

Of far-away off hills, 
The soaring larks on trembling wings 

Pour'd forth harmonious trills ; 
The village clock had just struck eight. 

The steeple seem'd on lire, 
The sighing breezes seem'd to know 

That day Avould soon expire. 

Beside the broad and lengthened beach. 

Upon the wave-wasli'd rands, 
We gathered shells the waves had borne 

Away from distant lands; 
She was so kind she real J y seem'd 

An angel by the seas, 
Her lovely and her streaming hair 

Wav'd gently in the breeze. 



AN EVENING WALK WITH ANNIE. ^ 39 



# 



Sweet time unbeedingly stole on, 

The winds were hush'd to sleep, 
Old Nature softly laid her veil 

Across the briny deep ; 
The western skies had lost their gold. 

The clouds were sober gi*ey, 
The Queen of night unclouded rcign'd 

When we bad reached the bay. 

*Twas by the comer of the street 

Where hawthorn blossoms smil'd, 
I lingered with the angel form 

That had sweet time beguil'd ; 
The village clock at last struck ten, 

It seem'd a dreadful knell, 
She gave her hand to say " good bye," 

But not to say — " farewell." 

Who would not stroll o'er flowery meads. 

O'er summer's verdant hills, 
When smoothly glides the playful streams, 

The silvery dancing rills, 
And woods and groves with music ring, 

In concord sweet and free 1 
Who would not spend their evening hours 

Like Betsy Hird and me ? 

June 7, 1865. 



AN EVENING WALK WITH ANNIK 

In the gay month of June, when the roses where sending 

Perfume through the deep balmy air. 
With Annie I roamed, through avenues wending, 

One evening so bright and so fair ; 
And, as we in footsteps of lightness were treading. 

Encircled in bliss arm-in-arm, 
The fair Queen of Night, in her glory came spreading. 

Her mantle o'er marsh, slope, and tarn. 



40 TO MAGGIE. 

High perched, how joyous the Mavis was singing, 

His song o'er the green swarthy plains, 
The echoes rehounded, melodiously ringing, 

As sweet as ^olian strains. 
How grand was the tune of the smooth river's rolling, 

That shone in the moon's slanting beams ; 
Enchanting the story to each was in strolling 

Beside the deep hyaline streams. 

The warm and soft breath of the zephyr's deep sighing 

Fanned trees into sleep — flood'd with light — 
Produced far sweet music of cadence undying, 

Borne on the wings of the night ; 
The cloudlets, rich gilded with silver, were gliding 

Along the bright gold spangled sky, 
The dryads all sprightly, in each e'er confiding. 

Were playful, and lovely, and sly. 

Oh! who does not love the gay fields of spring glowing, 

Rich laden with violets and green. 
Whose perfume, all richness, is constantly flowing. 

And tints of the rainbow are seen ; 
In bright glowing splendour on fleecy cloud sailing, 

Expanding o'er grove, dale, and lea. 
As oft falls the shower, its diamond dress trailing 

O'er mountain and each blooming tree ? 



TO MAGGIE. 

I'm sitting here alone, Maggie, 

All things seem cold and drear, 
And, save the rivulet's moan, Maggie, 

Reigns deep dread silence here ; 
Xo dulcet tones of warblers voice. 

Re-echo through the day, 
In which awhile I might rejoice 

To keep dull care away. 
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I often take a stroll, Maggie, 

When fanning zephyrs play 
Beside the rill where roll, Maggie, 

Daik wavelets into spray ; 
I listen to the wave notes song. 

Deep sighing through the glen, 
Borne by the scented winds along — 

I feel yon absent then. 

All day seems bleak and long, Maggie, 

Grim sadness holds the sway ; 
No more I hear your song, Maggie, 

Enlivening through the day. 
In witching strains of mirthful sound. 

As did in days gone by ; 
My heart is now in sorrow bound — 

It heaves the iitful sigh. 

Yet we again shall meet, Maggie, 

And rest our hearts at last. 
With bliss each other greet, Maggie, 

In visions from the past ; 
And calmly think of sorrows gone, 

As love enchanting glows, 
When years glide in sweetness on 

Of undisturbed repose. 



WAITING. 

In the cooling winds of evening 

That are flowing past the mOl, 
I am waiting for her coming 

Unto me upon the hill. 
Where the velvet moss is growing, 

And the rocky holly gleam, 
Underneath the scented larches, 

Clad in sylvan robes of green, 

I rely upon her promise, 
Made to me in loving zest, 
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That she'd come and truly meet me 
When the sun was in the west ; 

She would bring with her a bouquet, 
Made of flowers wild and grand, 

To present it free and kindly 
From her white and gentle hand. 

But she has not yet appeared 

Unto me at closing clay, 
Eight o'clock has come and gone by. 

Yet I dare not tnm away ; 
Though my heart is sad and weary. 

And the vesper chimes have rung, 
Through the hamlet where the throstles 

Have long since their musings strng. 

Oft with aching eyes I've watched 

For her coming o*er the lea, 
Tripping onward light and lovely, 

Bringing joy and smiles for me, 
To the place were now I'm sitting, 

Waiting for the promised one, 
To be blessed by her presence. 

Though the night is now far gone. 

What on earth can be the matter 

That she should so long delay 1 
' At the time she must Jiave started. 

And by error lost her way. 
When in coming through the wildwood ; 

For I never will believe 
That she stays away on purpose, 

That I might for her but grieve. 

Look ! behold, I see her coming 

Past the vernal screened thorn. 
And when up to me she's gather'd 

I will fume and fret and storm ; 
But I find my heart is changing, 

As she nearer draws to me, 
So I'll clasp her form so molten, 

Then in happiness I'll be. 
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TO MAKY. 

Let us stroll beside the river, 

Where delicious breezes blow — 
Aspen branches lightly quiver, 

By the hawthorn and the sloe ; 
We can talk of love and gladness, 

And with joy we both can part, 
There'll be neither clouds nor sadness, 

When there's sunshine in the heart. 

Lay aside dull care and sorrow, 

Come my fairy queen away, 
Let not thinking of the morrow 

Mar affection's ties to day ; 
In the woods the birds are singingi 

Through the air the swallows fly, 
Soaring larks with joy are winging 

To their homes up in the sky. 

Happy days of lengthen'd measure 

May be yet for us in store, 
We can bathe this life in pleasure, 

Make it brighter than before : 
Loving hearts should go together, 

Never minding wind nor rain. 
Streams of light in stormy weather 

Make the heart forget its pain. 



BE KIND. 

Be kind to thy mother, 

She watch'd thee when young. 
She gave thee wise counsel 

So sweet from her tongue ; 
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Thou once was beneath her 
In childhood's array, 

Oh give her sweet comfort, 
She's passing away. 

Be kind to thy father^ 

Though he be old now, 
Twill lighten life's burden, 

From cares smooth his brow ; 
BLemember, he once for thee 

Toil'd long and hard, 
If poor and infirm now, 

He needs thy regard. 

Be kind to thy brother, 

Lay discord aside, 
In family connection 

It should not abide ; 
live lovely together, 

As brothers should do. 
If trouble should happen, 

Help each other through. 

Be kind to thy sister, 

A friend to her be, 
And sweet consolation 

She'll always give thee. 
She'll keep thee from danger 

Of wayfaring strife. 
She'll be like an angel 

To guard thee through life. 

Be kind to all mortals, 

To friend and to foe, 
Be faithful and godly 

While travelling below ; 
Then death will be welcomed. 

Though it might be pain, 
When God calls thee upward 

With Jesus to reign. 
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BREATHINGS. 

^lay peace around you flow, 

And friends around you cling, 
And may you brightly glow 

In friendship's sacred ring ; 
And while you sail life's stormy sea 
Oh may you always joyful be. 

Life has its starts of pain, 

Its bursts of doubts and fears, 
Joy will not long remain 

In life's brief vale of tears ; 
And hopes and vows that men do trust 
Are sometimes worthless as the dust 

Across Hope's gleaming sun 

Dread thunder-clouds arise, 
And storms and tempests run 

O'er home's resplendent skies ; 
Yet night and gloom soon roll away 
When joy her beaming smiles display. 

In all your works and ways 

Let patience be the guide. 
She'll lead you through the maze. 

O'er Life's deep surging tide ; 
And Faith, when she appears in view, 
Will yield a pleasure sweet and new. 

Oh may the present hour 

Be one of heavenly joy, 
Sweet hope will bloom to flower 

And yield the mind employ ; 
And when you reach the silent grave, 
May Fame her laurels o'er you wave. 



THE LILY. 

A sweet lovely lily 
Once waved alone, 

It grew by a cottage 
With ivy o'ergrown j 



4C NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

One morning a maiden, 
All lovely and gay, 

Trip*d lightly np to it 
And bore it awav. 

Awhile with its owner 

It bloomM on the stem, 
By her it was honoured 

And prized like a gem ; 
But, like its companions, 

Which had gone before, 
It drooped and withered, 

And soon was no more. 

Tlie joys that we cherish 

Are but like a dream. 
They vanish like vapour 

lliat dies from the stream ; 
We bask in the glories 

Of hope's sunny skies, 
Till deeply are severed 

Affection's sweet tine. 

So let's be prepared 
For storms here below, 

The winds of affliction 
Around us will blow, 

And life will be clouded 
When fond ones have flown, 

Who've left us to travel 

The pathway alone. 



THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
(a nbw version.) 

May Heaven's undying love 
For ever freely move 

O'er England's land. 
And friendship e'er bestow. 
Her kind and sacred law. 
Alike to friend and foe, 

With bounteous hand. 



A BONO IN THE WESTMORLAND BIALSOT. 4? 

Should demon war come forth, 
To syread the galling wrath 

Of bleeding throes, 
Then we shall act the brave, 
And not the cowering slave, 
Our homes and lands to save, 

From scourging foes. 

Old England still would be 
The home of slave and free, 

To each and all, 
And would like all at peace. 
That mental niglit might cease ; 
That knowledge might increase, 

From pole to pole. 

Despite of adverse wrong. 
May this be still the song, 

Still upward soar 
To aims of wondrous might — 
To deeds of glorious light — 
Upon the wings of right, 

Till Time's no more. 

May Heaven always defend 
Our noble Queen, and send 

Her length of days ; 
And when this life is o'er, 
To tread a nobler shore, 
With happier ones to pour 

Eternal praise. 



A SONG IN THE WESTMORLAND 

DIALECT. 

Ah yance bed occashun to travel or clyme 

Ower gert yarkin' fells a lang way ; 
Ah war yung, lish, and nimmel, just then i' me prime, 

And few kud woke me i'me day. 

Ah travell'd away varra fast till ah stopt 
Beside a gert wappen krag neeak ; 



48 EDWIN AND JAMB. 

A ruff jaary fella ah slap bang on popt, 
At me be did skomfullj leeak. 

Ab vieVd bis sbort karkas wi' thowts deep an' seear, 
Sick ab pictur like bim I'd ne'er seen ; 

His feeace was tbick planted wi' stiff bristly beear 
Beet up to tbe booels ov bis een. 

See I to mesell, tboo's a droll leeakin' cbap 

Az iyer ab've seen i' me life ; 
A kooat be bed on tbat war mums yan lap, 

And be seeam'd benpeck'd by bis wife. 

T* bat be bed on war weel taper'd to t' kroon 

Boon a flipe like a breead umbrella ; 
We tufb o' black beear it war patcb'd up an' doon, 

He war owt but a nice leeakin' fella. 

At last be beeald oot as breead as kud be, 

He steead like a deead door steead, 
'Tve aid a mm teeal," sez be, " aboot thee, 

Tbey say tboo's net reet i'tbe beead." 

Na, na, noo tboo's rang, and I'll seean let tba knaa, 
Wicb set bim to swagger and splutter, 

Ab up wi'me neeaf, at bis gob wee yaa blaa, 
Ab sent bim lang streeakt intat' gutter. 

He leear'd bissel up and skulkt off tbroo a wud, 

And rubbing bis beeans as if seear, 
His bat and bis kooat (tba niver wer gud) 

like bim ab bey niyer seen meear. 



EDWIN AND JANE. 

Let us stroll out to nigbt, it is so bright and splendid 
Come, let us stroll once more unto the linden tree, 

Tis there we'ye often met when weekday toil was ended, 
Time used to roll along so sweet and pleasantly. 

See^ bow tbe setting sun is calmly, nobly spreading 
Across tbe sailing clouds his golden gilded bars, 

Tbe whiten'd, full-orb'd moon is yet but dimly shedding 
Her queenly light among the distant quiet ^tars. 
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A cool soft breeze is now abroad, and gently rocking 
The nodding trees into a deep and quiet sleep ; 

The tenants of the woods unto their homes are flocking 
In quest of happiness and rest above yon chflf's 
white steep. 

The evening star, amid the sunset's russet gleaming, 
Shines like an ametliyst afar upon the brow of night; 

The dew-drops twinkle in the twilight's purple beaming, 
On leaves of pale pink roses hanging in the fainting 
light. 

And just now in the village by the murmuring liyer, 
(,._ From the old grey church clock the vesper chimes have 

rung; 
Yon short thick crest of firs have ceased now to quiver, 
The birds in bosky dells their evening hymns have 

sung. 

But yet 'tis not too late to ramble through the wild- 
wood 
To that old tree beside the river's gurgling streams ; 
We'll talk once more, my love, upon the scenes of 
childhood. 
Which oft have gilded life with sweet unwavering 
dreams. 

So, darling, come, it is so balmy now and silent — 
Come, let thy arm, my love, be link'd once more to 
mine ; 

To-morrow I must start unto a far-off island 

To seek a fortune in a strange and foreign clime. 

This eve may be the last on which we'll be together, 
For it may be that we shall meet again no more ; 

So let us stroll awhile across yon verdant heather, 
To the old sheltering tree close by th») rocky shore. 

*Tis there when by ourselves, and in the moonlight 
standing, 
We can with tender words relieve our breasts of 
pain; 
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Twill cheer me on the seas, and when I'm tax off 
landing 
On other shores beyond the deep tempestuous main. 

Who shall relate that I again may see the shining 
Or falling of the moonbeams o*er thy soft and auburn 
hairl 
Or hear thee sing again the hymns of silver chiming 1 
Or kneel again with thee when in the house of 
prayer 1 

Yet one thing I do know, the love which now is 

burning 

Within my aching breast can ne'er extinguished be ; 

Though all things else may change, yet this shall know 

no turning, 

The freshening balm of life shall always flow to me. 

It sprung from you at first, when I perceived you 
slowly 

Walking o'er the beach and listening to the sea. 
The silver-crested waves were trooping then but lowly, 

Tuning notes of deep and clearest minstrelsy. 

And ever since that day the bright and glorious vision 
Has hung upon my life like a celestial flame ; 

Within my breast has oft created joys elysian, 

Whose presence now I feel will aye remain the same. 

From you I now would know, while here, to where 
we've strolled, 

If I am yet belov'd, and would you yet fulfil 
The promises of old, my own e'er to be called ? 

Ah I yes, I need not ask, for that I know you will. 

Then, kiss me, Jane, and let to-night the pledge be 
spoken. 

One token more so true and melting shall remain 
Till I return. Oh ! then our bliss shall ne'er be broken, 

But who can tell that we shall ever meet again ] 
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A FAKMER'S PORTRAIT. 

In a well furuish'd house, close and snug as a mouse, 

Lives a farmer at ease without trouble, 
And should you some day have the fortune to stray 
To where he resides, when his old dame's away, 
Surprised you'll be, and the walk will repay. 

To hear about corn ricks and stubble. 

He'll swagger and swell o'er the grain he's to sell, 
As if there was none that could beat it ; 

And yet, be it known, though the grain be his own, 
Produced from the fields that his own hands have 
sown. 

He would have you believe there is none like it mown, 
Or any that really could meet it. 

Not often you'll find that in price he's behind. 

In articles that he ]ias by him ; 
But should you not know of the things he can grow, 
Or the price he may ask 3 ou for this or that row, 
You have nothing to do but his price to want low, 

So take a stroll over and try him. 

By the dairy he keeps, a rich harvest he reaps 
From the milk often weakened with water ; 
He knows well the art how to handle the quart, 
Its seldom or e'er with the true thing he'll part, 
For that's not his motto, 'tis far from his mart, 
TCis lov'd by his wife and his daughter. 

With a stick in his hand he will stroll o'er his land, 

Often probe in the hedges and ditches. 
And should he a gap or a trifling mishap 
Behold in a hedge, many /Sticks up he'll snap 
To make the place right, and the swedes back he'll clap 

That have strolled away from the stitches. 
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Oft a wide-awake liat with a crown crushed flat, 

As if from some place of ejectioD, 
Is often upon (though 'tis better than none) 
The summit where seldom is seen a new one ; 
And if he should happen to have a coat on, 

Twould not bear the keen eye of inspection. 

As a breeder of sheep there is no one so deep, 
None better can thrash, plough, and harrow ; 

From morn until night, Avith Herculean might, 

He'll frequently labour — a slave not outright; 

And yet it would seem there is no such delight 
As when with a cart or the barrow. 

To the market he'll go through the rain, sleet, and anew 

With his pocket or purse full of glitter,* 
When he'll often descend with an intimate faend 
Along to the '' Angel '* or '* Eainbow " to spend 
A few shillings freely, determined 1o mend 
His palate from stout or from bitter. 

Should the liquor prove strong 'twill unfetter his tongae 

And when he is what is term'd " jolly," 
Not ine, nor yet you, can e'er do as he'U do 
With sickle or scythe, pick-axe, hoe, or plough, 
Nor know more about a cart-horse, pig, or a cow, 
Nor butter could make with old Molly. - 

How healthful the face of the dignified race, 

The farmer alone in his glory, 
No one is more free nor more blithesome than he, 
Though strict with his servants and neighbour he'll be, 
And yet there is notliiug that gives so much glee 

Than in telling some wonderful story. 

* Sovereigns. 
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BESIEGED. 

A maiden's laid siege to my heart, 

Shall it to her really surrender 1 
Her beauty's a breast wounding dart, 

Her smiles are exceedingly tender ; 
But if I should give her my hand, 

In time she might turn to be cruel, 
Her ways I don^t yet understand, 

A glance from her eye is love's fuel, 

Awhile I'll resist her and see 

If I can find out her intention, 
The seeming attachment to me. 

She'll playfully now and then mention ; 
But should she prove fickle or false, 

By her I'm no longer entranced. 
My heart's not a fiddler's waltz, 

That it should be wickedly danced. 



LINES 

IN AFFECTIONATE REMEMBRANCE OF MISS SARAH ANN 
HOLMES, OF KENDAL, WHO DIED APRIL 6tH, 1866, 
AOED 10 Y^ARS. 

Life's roses soon begin to die, 

From view how soon they glide away, 
"No sooner born than they decay. 

The seeds of death we soon descry. 

She bloomed fairer than the flower. 

Her cheeks were milder than the rose — 
Her presence gave a light to those 

Who saw her in life's natal hour, 
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Her form so meek, and azure eyed, 
Soon, soon, was blasted in the bud, 
She seem'd for earth to be too good, 

Amidst its scenes could not reside. 

"Weep not for her, she's living now 
Where life will know no more an end, 
Nor pain her bosom more will rend, 

Nor haunt her fadeless crowned brow. 



ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

WRITTEN IN A VERY SORROWFUL HOUR. 

I look across life's sui^ging seas, 
Tis deep and dark and wide. 

My heart is sad before the breeze, 
'Tis sinking in the tide. 

No one there is to help me on, 

To cheer me in the gloom, 
My friends before long since have gone, 

The}'' live beyond the tomb. 



DESERTED. 

Once there lived beside a wood 

A bright and lov'ly child, 
In time she grew to womanhood, 

A maiden meek and mild ; 
A mother's hope and fathei's pride, 
None other child had they beside. 

Many were the youths who tried 
The maiden's hand to gain ; 

With painful hearts each sadly sigh'd 
When every hope was vain ; 

At last came one, ah ! sad to tell. 

She lov'd him truly, but too well. 
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She entertained him every night, 

Believed all he said ; 
Much time he spent in ga}'- delight, 

And many vows he made, 
But few he kept, for frequently 
He rul'd her by his falsity. 

Fair spring, the queen of all the year, 

Came round with life and glee, 
When forth he took his maiden, dear. 

Beneath the trysting tree ; 
He told to her of joys to come, 
That he would make for her a home. 

Bright summer came with melting showers, 

The nights were warm and long. 
Through lanes and beechen-arched bowers. 

They strolFd the fields among ; 
And often sat down side by side, 
"While listening to the brooklet's tide. 

Old autumn with a graceful form 

Came clothed in sheets of gold. 
While now and then a threatening storm 

Loomed over field and wold ; 
But he came not to her in need, — 
To her he'd done an evil deed. 

King winter robed deep in white, 

Found her, and still forlorn. 
When on one cold and stormy night 

A child to him was born ; 
But he had fled, none knew to where. 
He left her sinking in despair. 

This lovely form, once shy and meek, 

The shock not long survived, 
Within the space of one short week 

The child and mother died ; 
Where box and holly gently wave, 
A white stone marks a new made grave. 
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REJECTED, 

I once fell in love with a maiden, 

Expecting her some day to claim ; 
Her cheeks had the colour of roses, 

\yhich set my soul all in a flame ; 
And lips she had tempting and pretty 

As ever a maiden possessed : 
With such a oue for a companion, 

I thought I shoxQd always be blest. 

Whenever I'd liberty granted, 

And that was ne'er long at a time, 
In haste I would go to assemble 

Before such a magical shrine ; 
But yet I'd always to be cautious, 

In case she might turn upon me, 
I spoke in terms easy and coaxing, 

And managed always to agree. 

One day I resolved upon quelling 

My doubts, if it cost me my life, 
So right off at once her I asked 

If she would some day be my wife? 
She smiled upon me so bewitching, 

Soon all of my doubts seemed gone, 
I thought that for sure I had gained 

The victory I'd mean'd to be won. 

But guess my surprise when she told me 
" I never can love such as you," 

And yet alter all I ne'er mind'd her, 
I could not believe it was true ; 

I ask'd her to tell me the reason? 
She did so in words rather cool, 
The men," she said, " are so deceiving. 
Besides you're too much like a fool." * 



(t 
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TO MAGGIE. 

Oh ! thou the cause of joy and life reviving dieams, 

A soul array 'd in Truth, the theme of fond desires — 
A sun thou art to me that sheds its melting heams, 

I feel the searching flame of love's eternal fires ; 
The scenes of old unite to gild the chain of love, 

The rambles o'er the lawu beside the island cot, 
The whispered words of joys, akin to joys above, 

Are messengers of hope that are not soon forgot. 

I roam the dell to-night among the sleeping oaks. 

The golden veiled sun has left his robes on high. 
Less bright and pleasing seem the lonely twilight walks, 

Because my treasured one to-night thou art not nigh ; 
Thy presence always gives my soul a state of rest, 

Thy smiles can light the darkest chambers of my heart, 
Subdue the tide of woe when I'm with such opprest. 

Therefore from me I hope thou never wilt depart. 

I need a guiding star o'er life's unequal way, 

To lead my erring feet into the paths of peace, 
'Twould cheer my lovely path and keep me from astray. 

Contentment, holy joy, and blessings woxQd increase ; 
I only wish for one in whom I can confide, 

A refuge till the storms of this short life be past, 
But should affliction call and separate us wide. 

On Heaven's storroless shores we both may meet at last. 



MAGGIE, OF SKELSMEEGH. 

I love the wild flow'rets that bloom on the mountains, 
They laugh at the storm on the land and the sea, 

I love the bright streams rushing out from the fountains, 
They sing at misfortune so mildly and free $ 
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The flowerets are bonnie, their couches are grassy, 
The song-chained streamlets awaken the dale, 

Far brighter and milder*s the true hearted lassie. 
Young Maggie of Skelsmergh, — the pride of the vale. 

Dame Nature revives with the cloud-crowned shower. 

The water-king laughingly silvers her breast. 
The sweet singing breezes carresses each flower. 

The same as a mother her child into rest ; 
When sorrow and pain are alternately looming. 

The beauties of Nature to soothen may fail, 
Despair's gloomy caverns her presence illumine, 

Young Maggie of Skelsmergh, — the pride of the vale. 

Her eyes-mine own water whenever I view them- 

Their colour, it is the most mischievous blue. 
Her cheeks, ever smiling, I love to pursue them, 

Twin-sisters of Beauty, the loveliest of hue ; 
Her voice is the wine of her spirit's outpouring. 

My bosom with gladness enthrall and assail, 
In visions of love are her.chiefest of soaring. 

Young Maggie of Skelsmergh, — the pride of the vale. 

When the morning comes round and the larks and the 
thrushes, 

Salute the day-king with the flame-tuned bars, 
The awe-thrilling song not unfrequently hushes 

My mind into peace like the peace of the stars ; 
Her song is far sweeter when forth to her duty 

She wends o'er the floral-robed fields with the pail. 
Rejoices in kindness — an emblem of beauty— 

Young Maggie of Skelsmergh, — the pride of the vale. 

Blow softly ye winds over mountain and wildwood. 

Ye zephyrs of evening pass gently along. 
Sing sweetly thou Mavis to old age and childhood. 

In masterly strains from the wild-natureS song ; 
And thou, lovely Nature, restorer of pleasure, 

Rejoice in thy grandeur, refreshed by the gale, 
A bosom responds to the much-thought-of treasure. 

To Maggie of Skelsmergh, — the pride of the vale. 

August, 1866. 
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WHAT MAKES HER LINGER S0 1 

What makes my darliDg linger still 1 

It is long after nine, 
The sun has gone behind the hill. 

The moon begins to shine ; 
Upon the primrose-robed seat, 

We've sat long, long ago, 
Alone Tm now, and oft repeat, 

What makes her linger so 1 

IVe waited long but all in vain, 

A strangeness seizes me, 
My heart is sad with doabt and pain, 

No fairy form I see ; 
The clouds have lost their shining gold, 

The zephyrs murmur low. 
The cause of this I can't unfold — 

What makes her linger so ] 

Beneath the beeches forked boughs, 

We pledged each to love, 
Each breathed promises and vows 

When stars shono bright above ; 
Upon life's clouded sea we sail 

With every breeze that blow, 
Again those freezing words prevail — 

What makes her linger so 1 

This life is always on the change. 

Its joys are traced on sand, 
1'hrough hopes bright clime we wildly range 

Unh«edlesa how to land ; 
A woman's vows how vain are they, 

Awhile they sweetly flow, 
Exhodsted hope force me to say. 

What makes her linger so t 
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The joys of earth how soon they fade. 

They yield us but a thorn, 
The sun of hope begins to shade, 

'Ere peace of mind is bom ; 
Love's gilded vows and tokens past, 

Though seem'd UDfi-au^^ht with woe, 
Have been too great, too bright to last, 

Which makes her linger so. 



A SEPTEMBEK DAY. 

Aurora, clad in streaky grey, 
Begins to chase the shades away 

Along the eastern sky ; 
And while he ushers in the day 

The stars commence to die. 

The mountain tops with gold are crown'd. 
The hamlet and the vale around 

Look pleasing to the sight ; 
The air is broke — the warblers sound 

Their hymns in wild delight. 

Upon the field the village hind 
Begins to mow, yet seems inclined 

To gaze upon the scene, 
And when he starts the sheaves to bind. 

Rests musingly between. 

The sun is up, his infant rays 
Absorb the dew — the bending sprays 

Awaken in the breeze ; 
The streams between the banks and braet 

Run lovely to the seas. 

Far in the west thin clouds are seen, 
More closer grows the sable screen — 

Portentous moves along ; 
The storm-king frowns, the woods and green 

Are stir'd to naked song. 
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» 

The clouds disperse, the storm is o'er, 
The welcome rain has ceas'd to pour, 

The zephyrs now arise ; 
Behind the clouds is seen once more 

A light upon the skies. 

Upon the moor the wild grouse spring, 
The covey and the partridge wing, 

Affrighted from the wold ; 
The sportsman aims— the spaniels bring 

The game the gun hath told. 

Hesperus glows, the day declines, 
Afar are seen Sol's mellow lines 

Reflected in the west ; 
And while the twilight paler shines 

Lays drowsy day to rest. 



AN OCTOBER EVE. 

Queen Luna climbs with silent might 
Upon the brow of sable night, 

And gilds the earth below ; 
Far on the east's dark blue are seen 
Thin wiry clouds of silvery sheen, 

Lit by the moon's bright glow. 

The stars, like amethyst afar, 

Peep through the clouds — the evening star 

Displays her splendid hue ; 
She glides fix)m view to western climes, 
While unperceiv'd the dew-king lines 
The leaves and grass with dew. 

Above the streams the fishes leap, 
They dive away into the deep, 

To seek a fresh repose ; 
While overhead, far in the sky, 
Is heard a noise, a dismal cry, 

Amongst the wheeling crows. 
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The carmine hue hath left the west, 
The trembling ydud with hollow zest 

FJits o'er the wide-spread plains ; 
Tlie moon is hid, the sky is dark, * 
The wUd birds of the field and park 

Have ceas'd their jocund strains. 

The dark clouds of the sky now ope, 
The laughing trees, the mountain slo|)e. 

Are gilded again, and deep ; 
The winds are hush'd, a gentle breeze 
Is heard abroad — the very trees 

Seem half inclined to sleep. 

Beside a brook two fondlings stroll, 
They listen to the streamlet's call. 

The sounding waves so clear ; 
Unto the trysting spot of old 
They lightly tread — bright tales are told 

Unto each rapturous ear. 

The night's far gone, the moon goes down, 
The stars with brighter glory crown 

The distant plains of blue ; 
A dullness sweeps the mountain tops. 
The tufted mount, the nut-brown cops© 

Are cold and wet with dew. 



THOUGHTS ON LIFE. 

Oh ! tell me not life's like a dream, 
Though it may not be what it seem, 

Yet it is true ; 
I feel, should I resign my breath. 
That there's a something after death, 

I dread to view. 
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Life's fitful pleasures, what are they ] 
They come, but how they glide away 

No one can know ; 
Short is the time that they beguile, 
Alluring all with feigned smile — 

The high and low. 

The dreams of gladness or of mirth 

Are but like wealth and fame of earth, — 

But glittering toys ; 
No sooner have wo cla8[>e<l ff»me 
Than death blows at tho flickering flame — 

It soon destroys. 

Bright youth, with all its hopes and jjlee, 
nioom but awhile like some fair tree 

Of budding spray ; 
Decay moves through life's dreary vale — 
'i'he roses soon turn sere and pale — 

Soon fall away. 

Illusive as the empty wind, 

The present rolls and leaves behind 

A dreary waste ; 
Remembrance leads us through the bowers 
Of lo^'ly scenes and withered flowers, 

That fled in haste. 

Our lives, like rivers, glide along, 
Upon the waves the weak and strong, 

The bold and brave^ 
Are carried like a broken rend 
Upon the tide, without much heed, 
Into the grave. 

There all distinctions, pride, and fame 
Are empty sounds without a name, 

And from all ill 
At peace and rest within alnde 
The rich and poor, who side by side 

Sleep sound and still. 
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How mean and vain, and not mnch worth, 
Are all those flaunting hopes of earth, 

That lure us on ; 
Fate weaves its web in all our joys, 
The smiles and fi'owus that rank employs 

Are quickly gone. 

In youth or age, in light or gloom. 
Fame weaves her garlands for the tomb — • 

The place of all ; 
Stay, pilgrim stay, thy doom is seal'd, 
In weal or woe must be revealM 

Death's sable palL 



THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 

With busy movements of dismay 
Stem death, the bearer of decay — 

King of the dead, 
Steps boldly on through ever}' climo, 
Upon the graven sands of time, • 

With mortal dread. 

The sons of men their voices raise 
Against relentless death and says 

'Tis cruelty 
That he should be allowed to reign 
'Midst life of mingled hope and pain 

So busily. 

But death goes forth and drags all on, 
Sometimes ten thousand fall as one 

Before his scythe ; 
He mows with grim and silent main. 
Triumphing o'er his thousands slain — 

Cut down alike. 
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And still they como awhile to bloom 
Above the hungry gaping tomb 

So fraught with woe ; 
They disappear like snow of spring, 
Alike the boastful lord and king 

Despairing go. 

For not a soul escapes his hands, 
As on the path of time he stands 

His own to claim ; 
So certain is his venturous bow, 
His mark he stamps on pvr»ry brow — 

So true his aim. 

Grim avarice grasping still at wealth — 
Alike the beggar fall in health, 

And at the sword 
The warrior lays his plume and prize. 
The priest and teacher close their eyes. 

Beside the Word. 

Likewise the babe, which seems at rest. 
Is rudely hurried from the breast, 

With meanness down 
Into the grave, with" youth and age, 
Along with savage, slave, and sage, 

With lord and clown. 

And some who've just attainM to power 
Are hurled down within an hour. 

As little worth ; 
When death his sword unsheaths, the glare 
Puts tombling thousands to despair, 

Throughout the earth. 

Soon death may come to each and all. 
Then we like fragile leaves shall fall, 

Already torn ; 
So let us all prepared be. 
For we might reach eternity 

Before 'tis morn. 
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THE HOME ABOVE. 



" And there shall be no night there ; and the^ need no 
candle, neither light of the sun ; for the liord God giyeth them 
light : and they shall reign for ever and ever. " — Rev. xxiL 5. 



There is beyond the yawning tomb 

A home of endless ties, 
And through the vale of light and bloom 

UnfjEuling splendours rise. 

Within that city far away, 

Shine priceless gems untold, 
The angek walk in grand array 

Through streets of gleaming gold. 

High o'er the hills of vernal glow 

Bloom trees of shining green, 
And rills of silv'ry waters flow 

Along the dales between. 

And far across the sunny plains 

Be-echo loud and long 
Bright hymns of sweet and thrilling strains 

From every joyful tongue. 

There I may bathe my weary limbs 

In seas of endless rest. 
And help to swell the thrilling hymns 

When numbered with the blest. 

Sweet youth^ unknown to age, will bloom 

Through one eternal spring ; 
That life, unknowu to death and gloom. 

Will be unknown to sin. 

No threatening clouds will over run. 

Nor angry storms arise, 
There smiles a never-setting sun 

O'er never-fading skies. 
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Array'd in raiment pure and white 

A host of armies stand, 
Around the throne of living light, 

On Canaan's smiling land. 

Sweet golden peace and heauty reigns 
Through ail the noble throng, 

Who to the Lamb in joyful strains, 
Join in immortal song. 

Oh I for that blessed world above — 
That home so bright and fair — 

There all is everlasting love, 
And Jesus always there. 



HiELL. 



*' And the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever and 
ever." — Rev. xiv. 11. 



There is a region deep and wide — 
A dark and dreadful hell — 

Where rolls an angry fiery tide, 
And fallen angels dwell. 



'O' 



The painful ones of burning need, 
Must never there expire, 

The God of vengeance hath decreed 
A never-ending fire. 

Undying death does always live, 
And conscience still supplies 

A fuel that will always give 
The worm that never dies. 

No length of time can sin efiface, 

For ever it must burn, 
If once within that dreadful place 

There will be no return. 

F 
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And when ten thousand years in pain. 
Yea, twice ten thousand run, 

The woeful pains will be the same 
As when they first begun. 

Help me, O Lord, to watch and pray, 

And on Thyself rely, 
And when T quit this home of clay 

May reign with Thee on high. 



-o- 



HOME. 

Home is where there's one to love us, 

Where a suu doth always shine, 
Gloriously around, above us. 

O'er the barren sands of time. 
Shedding beams of golden glory, 

Melting hearts of stone to love, 
Gilding lifetime like a story — 

Emblem of the home above. 

Though the sons of wealth should scorn us, 

All our sympathies despise, 
With contempt should oft adorn us. 

Spurn our worth and hallow'd ties, 
But if truth we nobly nourish, 

Though of meek humility, 
All our works and ways will flourish — 

Home and friends will brighter be. 

Oh ! how sweet, with bliss e'er crowned, 

Is the home where friendship shines. 
Pride and discord shrink confounded, 

Love and content intertwines, 
Round the hearts of blended union. 

Giving true and kindred peace, 
Breathing balm of sweet communion. 

Speaking blessings to increase. 
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Discontent, rude care, and sorro'W', 

We may lay aside to rest, 
To arise refresh'd to-morrow 

With a calm and peaceful breast ; 
Thoughtful of the kindness given, 

Where affections truly bind, 
Making home to seem a heaven, 

Noble, honest, true, and kind. 

Home is where there's one to love us, 

And in time of grief to feel. 
When afflictions sorely move us. 

Binds the bleeding wounds to heal ; 
While sweet gems so priceless centre 

'Midst the circle bright of home, 
Who would not such like homes enter? 

Who would tread through life alone ? 



KENDAL'S BONNIE LASSES. 

There's many a lov'ly gem on earth 

That only wants the seeking. 
And there are joys we know not of 

Which might be had for speaking ; 
When smiling friends together meet. 

Time quickly onward passes. 
But who ('AH find out brighter gems 

Than Kendal's bonnie lasses ? 

When smiling friends, &c. 

I've shared earth's many cups of joy, 

I've view'd its many treasures. 
And when I've travell'd far and wide, 

Enjoy 'd its social pleasures ; 
And yet I've felt no greater joys, 

Nor time so quickly passes. 
Than when I'm clasping some fair form 

Of Kendal's bonnie lasses. 
And yet, &c, 
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Affections tieR would soon decay, 

And pleasure lead to sadness, 
And man, 'midst all his hoarded gold, 

Would not know much of gladness ; 
While ev'ry home would heartless he, 

Where joy now quickly passes. 
It there were no such lively things 

As hright and lovely lasses. 

While ev'ry, &c. 

Unto the fair and lov'ly gems, 

Old Kendal town adorning, 
May Cupid send his arrows forth 

At mid-day, night, and morning ; 
And heaven defend and watch o'er each, 

Though various be the classes. 
May swains be found for every one 

Of Kendal's bonnie lasses. 

May heaven, &c. 
o 

THE FADED BEAUTY. 

The round sun of morning was splendidly beaming. 
The dew-drops, like crystal, were richly gleaming, 
In concert the warblers weie joyfully singing, 
And sweetly the church bells of Kendal were ringing. 
When lightly passM by me a virgin of brightness. 
Her cheeks were like roses, her brow cherub-whiteness. 

The angel of beauty I slyly went after. 

Enjoyed the tones of her silv'ry laughter, 

They ran through my heart like an awe-thrilling^pleasure 

That set me a longing to have such a treasure ; 

I truly admired her rose-blooming features, 

She seem'd, I imagined, the lov'liest of creatures. 

The sky in the east very soon became clouded. 
The sun which shone brightly at last was shrouded, 
A sure sign of rain I saw then was impending, 
Which soon was displayed in torrents descending. 
That made every living thing begin a retreating 
That could not withstand such a merciless greeting. 
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But how did it fare with this virgin of beauty, 

I had not then thought Fd exceeded my duty 

In praising her charms, till the rain which had poured, 

A curious aspect to her cheeks had restored ; 

Oh ! horrid to tell, I had nearly fainted, 

When I found out that her cheeks had been painted. 



A LETTER. 

The following Address and the two Riddles (without 
answers), accompanied by a beautiful Valentine, 
were received from an unknown Lady in Kendal, 
February 10, 1868: — 

THE ADDRESS. 

Postman, this letter to J. Hoggarth take 
To Mr. T. Seed's, and no mistake make ; 
Unto one whose talents will make him rank 
Above the highest that lives at Oak Bank. 

Li solving his riddles I take great delight. 
The ideas thrown out are so rich and so bright. 
With great taste and simplicity combined, 
Li the Weekly Budget you'll often find. 

THE CONTENTS. 
(A few lines previous to the riddles). 

TO MB. HOOGABTH. 

Sir,— Your riddles I have often guess'd, 

Though at such things Fm not the best, 
' I think I've nearly solv'd them all. 
Since Kancy drove you off the wall. 

When you the cherries there did spy, 
That look'd so tempting to your eye, 
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I solv'd tliat riddle it is true, 
And now two riddles send to you. 

THE RIDDLES. 
1. 

For first a preposition's shown, 
My next's a certain measure, 

My last transposed it is known 
To be a woman's pleasure ; 

My whole I hope you'll always be 

While sailing o'er life's stormy sea. 

Ans. — Fortunate. 

2. 
In making riddles I am nothing good, 

But you are one I know that will excuse 
The faults of one not oft in riddling mood, 

So now ril send to you some hidden news. 
If horn my first you take away the tail, 

And, presto, change it for the second's head, 
You will then find a safeguard, hedge, or rail, 

Which may be easily found from what I've said. 
I know you are a kind and generous soul, 

At least I've heard so from a certain friend, 
Therefore I hope you will not take my whole 

At these few lines on her who has them penn'd. 

Ans. — Offence. 



AN ERROE IN MARRIAGE. 

An error in marriage doth often destroy 

The pleasures of life or connubial joy, 

Futurity always to man is untold. 

And yet it may to him much goodness unfold ; 

The mines of existence are untouched still. 

E'er ready for him to dig out what he will, 

There is wealth for the winning for man if he'll run, 

And fame for the striving as bright as the sun ; 
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There is land for the buying for him to possess, 

And titles and honour with laurels to bless ; 

There are fallow fields for him to turn with the spade, 

And in the deep furrows his own plough has made, 

He may throw or sow seed at commencement of spring, 

And which for his labour abundance will bring ; 

There are pictures for him to paint and disclose, 

And melodies for him to sing and compose ; 

There are poems for him to pen and indite, 

And books ready for him to read and to write ; 

There are treasures for him in the bright foreign climes, 

For him to bring home at all seasons and times ; 

There is timber found growing to cut if he please, 

Wherewith he may vessels build for the rough seas ; 

There are mysteries for him to fathom and clear, 

And problems for him to solve any year. 

And if he an error in one thing should make, 

In another thing, truly may right the mistake ; 

If one mine should prove to be barren or dry, 

In other directions for wealth he may try. 

*Tis competent for him to turn up the, earth 

On acres far off from the land of his birth, 

And may if he will by prudence and care 

Multiply riches and plant and reap there ; 

But to find that he's chosen by marriage a mate, 

!Not suited to correspond with his estate, 

Is as when a man finds 'tis too late to regret. 

Just as his life's close upon going to set , 

That he's fatally err*d on the highway of life 

By plucking a thorn, an unvirtuous wife ; 

And as there's no travelling backward the road, 

So on he must go with his troublesome load ; 

There is no getting rid of existence once past, 

On the wife of his choosing, the day and die's cast, 

The present and future to him are as gall. 

The decision's now made and beyond the recall ; 

And God help the being who finds when too late 

That he has got yoked unto a wrong mate. 



74 SLANDER. 



SLANDER, 

Never slander your neighbour, 

But bridle your tongue, 
Expose not his morals, 

Though they may be wrong ; 
You'll find it much better, 

The least that is said, 
A tongue that keeps silence 

Denotes a wise head. 

Far better deal kindly 

Than spread ills abroad, 
By dealing in slander 

You use a sharp word, 
Which wounds and bleeds quickly 

Wherever it goes, 
It leaves behind consi^ntly 

Heart rending woes. 

Bemember to all men 

You always should do, 
As you would like all them 

To do unto you. 
Wherefore then be busy 

In making well known 
The faults of your neighbours 

To cover your own. 

Should evil and trouble 

Your neighbour e'er seize, 
Act then like a brother. 

His weary load ease, 
For by thus so acting. 

This life it will seem 
To pass swiftly on, like 

A bright sunny dream. 



LITTLE BERTHA. 76 

*Ti8 sad and degrading 

That men should give pain, 
The wild throes of passion 

Love's poison contain ; 
This life it is precious, 

And soon it may cease, 
Let it be spent rightly, 

And gilded with peace. 



LITTLE BERTHA; 

Close by a fem-clad moor 

A low roof d cottage stood, 
It had an antique door, 

*Twas made of beechen wood, 
The walls with age were grey, 

The windows few and small, 
Whoever went that way 

Were almost sure to call. 

The wants within were few. 

Good will and order reign'd. 
Each child its duty knew, 

They were so rightly trained ; 
The father toiled long, 

In wood, and copse, and field, 
His arms were termed strong. 

The scythe and axe could wield. 

A child of beauty rare 

Within that cot was bom. 
The mother watched with care 

The young and helpless form — 
Though bom in humble birth, 

It was one all could love, 
An angel sent to earth, 

Who*d left its wings above. 



76 THE HEAVENLY COUNTRY. 

In time it brighter grew, 

Through babyhood it came, 
Ita eyes were gems of blue, 

Its cheeks akin to flame ; 
To all it oft would give 

A weight of painful sense, 
It seem'd too bright to live, 

Ere long it might go hence. 

One cloudless morn in spring 

(A heav'n it seem'd below) 
The birds did sweetly sing, 

The winds did softly blow — 
^ Delight began to wane 

Within the cottage walla, 
For ev'ry breast was pain 

At one of Natuie's calls. 

Their darling child had gone. 

The angels sought it here, 
Their wings it went upon 

Unto a holier sphere ; 
At scarcely five years old 

She calmly closed her eyes, 
This life so short and cold, 

She left it for the skies. 



THE HEAVENLY COUNTRY, 



'*Aud there shall in no witie enter into it any thing that 
defileth, iietther whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a 
lie : but they which are written in the Lamb's book of life." — 
Rev. xxi. 27. 

There is a country far away 

Where beams one bright eternal day 

And endless glories reign ; 
And I, a pilgrim here below, 
Proceed alone o'er seas of woe, 

That heavelily land to gain. 



THE HEAVENLY COUNTRT. 77 

There &fcreams of crystal waters glide, 
Through llow'ry plains spread far and wide, 

And vales of sylvan sheen ; 
And trees, unreach'd by Autumn stand, 
In smiling beauty o*er the land, 

Of everlasting green. 

'Tis not a land of parched soil, 
There is no one to ask for toil, 

Nor wish for joys that's gone ; 
The grand and vast assembly. 
In acts of love will always be, 

And all their joys are one. 

There are no pale and sickly forms, 
No wintry blasts, no howling storms, 

No dim and wat'ry eyes j 
No gloomy minds, distress, and pain, 
No one will ever there complain, 

Nor breathe the parting sighs. 

No funeral songs, no doleful strains 
Are heard among the heavenly plains. 

Throughout that distant throng ; 
Grim tyrant death, of sable gloom. 
Beach not the land of fadeless bloom, 

As ages roll along. 

From whence, the saints assembled there 1 
How came they to that land so fair ] 

That land so pure and bright ? 
They always live, they always own, 
A mansion and a golden crown, 

A robe of spotless white. 

On earth, they loved the Saviour's name, 
On earth, his deeds they did proclaim. 

So now around the throne j 
They praise the Lamb, who for them died, 
Who was on Calv'ry crucified, 

His blood did there atone. 



78 THB pilobim's song. 

And I a golden crown shall wear, 
Likewise unsullied joys shall share, 

If I the Saviour love ; 
And when my earthly race is ran, 
Shall reign with him above the sun, 

As long as ages move. 



THE PILGEIM'S SON^G. 

We are going on a pilgrimage, 

Unto the better land — 
A land where weary toil shall cease, 

And where a shining band 
Will welcome us and lead us on 

Towards the great white throne ; 
Tis there no sighs will ever be, 

And farewells are unknown. 

While travelling through the vale of time, 

How many storms arise, 
There's now and then a cloudless day, 

But of t*ner stormy .skies ; 
Though storms arise and tempests roar. 

And darkness veU the way, 
We'U not give in until we reach 

The realms of endless day. 

There's room for you and every one, 

Come join our noble baud. 
Take up the staff and go with us 

Across Emmanuel's land; 
Part of our army's gone before. 

Before the throne they bow. 
And some are yet in death's cold flood, 

" And some are landing now." 

We are going at the King's command, 
He is our guide and stay ; 



TO LIZZIB. 79 



He'll give us robes and golden crowns, 

That will not know decay, 
And there's for us an endless home — 

A mansion bright and fair ; 
Who would prefer the things of earth, 

To fadeless glory there 1 



TO LIZZIE. 

You do not come with song, lovo, 

My gloomy heart to cheer ; 
The nights are dark and long, love, 

And I am lonely here ! 
The howling wind is dreadful keen. 

And that it lets me know. 
The old seat on the village green 

Is mantled o'er with snow. 

The old seat, &c. 

'Tis long since we did stroll, love. 

Along the water's side. 
The cowslips by the wall, love, 

Have faded since and died ; 
King Winter reigns with mighty dread, 

He's sealed up the rills, 
The songsters have his presence fled, 

For greener fields and hills. — 

The songsters have &c. 

When can you come and stay, love, 

One hour or two with me ? 
Could not you tell the day, love. 

When I your face shall see 1 
Though parted now, we both shall meet 

Some day as fond as ever, 
With joyous smiles each other greet. 

And part again — no never. 

With joyous smiles &c 



80 TO LI2ZIE. 

SHE COMES NOT YET. 

She comes not yet, I can't define 

What makes her so delay, 
The village clock has just struck nine, 

The boys have ceased to play ; 
Star after star lights up the sky, ■ 

The dew begins to fall, 
The scented winds go softly by. 

And ]!^ature hangs her pall. 

Beside a brooklet's sylvan rim 

There stands a lonely cot, 
A maiden dress'd both neat and prim 

Lives at that much sought spot ; 
There's none o'er the surrounding plains 

More kinder, nor more fair, 
She dwells in peace, and sweetly reigns 

A queen of beauty there. 

She told me yesterday that she 

Would meet me here to night. 
She had something to tell to me, 

That would give much delight ; 
Beneath the oak I'm waiting still, 

I know she'll not forget 
To come, her promise to fulfil ; 

She comes — she comes not yet. 



TO LIZZIE. 

Had we never lov'd we had not been in sadness. 
At least we should not have been each others woe, 

Hopes faded and gone yield a poison to gladness, 
The heart that is wounded lay bleeding and low. 

On fancy's bright wings through the past I have soared, 
I dreamily linger within that arm chair, 

Your presence a halo of brightness restored, 
We di^eamt not of sorrow, we heeded not care, 



rr 
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But pictures like these from my gaze I must banish, 
The longer I see them produces more pain, 

I strive, but I cannot, from me they'll not vanish, 
They flit up in visions again and again. 

Assuredly I never would you have deserted. 
Had I not discovered that you were untrue, 

I thought it was time that we then should be parted, 
Though you for such dealings might woefully rue. 

My hopes and affections on you I had builded, 
I thought I could with you all troubles withstand. 

It seems that you've been but an ornament gilded, 
And I have been building on nothing but sand. 

Adieu ! pretty creature, from me you must sever. 
The loan I once had I most deeply deplore, 

Attachment is solved from now and forever. 
The heart you possessed I can never restore. 

But how would it be if I ever meet you, 
Eeflection would set all my feelings on fire. 

No longer with pleasure and smiles could I greet you, 
The scenes of the past cannot fade nor expire. 



HER I LOVE BEST. 

Alone, by the window, when eve is declining, 

I gaze at the cloudlets in golden array, - 
Afar in the east is the silver moon shining. 

She's leaving a land or a clime far away ; 
I hear the bright tones of the rill's singing watei-s, 

That rolls through the valley with white crested foam. 
Far brighter to me is the fairest of daughters, 

The form I love best in the old cottage home. 

More fairer is she than the queen of all flowers. 
The bloom of the lily is seen on her brow, 

I long for the grove and the green trellis'd bowers. 
Her smiles and her laughter are haunting me now ; 



82 ONWARD. 

Oh I when shall we meet never more to be parted I 
Oh ! when shall I clasp her fair form to my breast 1 

The longer she's absent I grow fonder hearted, 
A day will arrive then I shall be at rest. 



CONTENT. 

I sigh not for riches, they'll not give me rest, 
For those who possess them have thorns in their bieast. 
Contentment and health are the riches I crave, 
With those I will sink not in Time's surging wave. 

Should I possess wealth ere this life I have fled, 
What would it avail me when laid with thiB dead 1 
Confusion, and envy, and strife it might cause, 

Am soon as my life had been drawn to a close. 

« 

My wealth shall be how to live rightly below, 
Though evil and sadness around me should flow, 
And when I have done with this frail home of clay. 
The angels will come and will bear me away. 

Though anguish assail thee and danger arise, 
Press onward and run for a prize in the skies. 
This life may be stormy, yet do not repine, 
A robe and a crown and a mansion are thine. 



ON WAKD. 

Onward, Christian, to the prize 
That's ready for thee in the skies, 

When all thy labour's done ; 
On Faith's exultant wings take flight. 
Away to realms unknown to night. 

Beyond the flaming sun. 

Fling earthly hopes and cares away, 
For songs of praise throughout the day 
Should every mind employ ; 



A BALLAD. 83 

A higher theme than earth can giYe, 
Demands each soul that it might live 
In everlasting joy. 

Though darkness reign and tempests war, 
Faith is the only guiding star 

That shows us where to land ; 
Obey with joy the Saviour's call, 
Before Him saints and angels fall. 

And rise at His command. 

Through Heaven the hallelujahs roll, 
From every angel and from all, 

The saints assembled there ; * 
And we may with the shining throng 
Join in the everlasting song, 

And all their glories share. 



A BALLAD. 

An aged man, worn out with toil, 

Went searching for employ. 
His form was bent, his motion slow, 

His breast was void of joy ; 
And as he trod with wciiry steps 

. Through sunshine and through rain, 
A ray of hope would sometimes light 

His downcast heart of pain. 

But hope is sometimes like a dream — 

A deep and darksome void — 
It adds a deeper darkness still 

When fancies are destroyed; 
When youth has fled and age arriv*d, 

And woeful want is nigh, 
The joys of life begin to wane, 

And friends begin to fly. 

This life has numerous. ills and wrongs — 
Itsi^ wants are great and sore — 

For so it proved to him whose locks. 
With age were silvered o*er ; 



84 A BALLAD. 

Throughout the .day, for many a mile, 

He trudged o'er the soil, 
In vain he ask'd Lis brother man 

" To give him leave to toil." 

Yet this same man, when young and strong, 

Was once a lord ling's slave, 
For many years he toiled hard 

The ills of life did brave ; 
•But age came on, which niar'd his form— 

His frame was in decay — 
And when, l.e could not do much work, 

Was coldly turnM away. 

And this is man's reward to man, 

Who has much service done, 
He fought thrqugh winter's biting blasts, 

And summer's searching sun ; 
He felt the pangs which hunger gives, 

Produc'd from scanty wage— 
Oh ! can it be that selfish men 

Know not the woes of asje. 

Why should the poor out-labour'd men 

Be harshly spurn'd aside 1 
Have they no soul to be thus shunn'd 

By gaudy sons of pride 1 
How much distress might be relieved, 

Should all to kindness join — 
Instead of that there's many who 

Think, more of stamped coin. 

And there are some who. never kne\y 

The anguish of mankind, 
The love of self and " worldly gear " 

Dwell much upon their mind ; 
Some move in lordly jnide, and scorn 

The poor within their way, 
And some there are who think themselves 

Form'd out of finer clay. 



TO YOUNG MEN ABOUT TO MABBY. 86 

The king who wears a coetly crown, 

Who wealth and grandeur wield, 
Upon the plough depends for bread, — 

The produce of the field ; 
And those who own a stately hall,. 

Who know not much of care. 
Depend upon the weaver's web 

For all the clothes they wear. 

If we should lose the workiug man, . • 

Old England soon would fall ; 
Wreaths may not grace the humble brow, 

Nor wealth towards him roll ; 
Yet help him on, be kind to him, 

'TwiU lighten his distress — 
There's many a good and noble heart 

Beneath .the fustian dress. . * 

It is not gold which makes a man, 

Nor yet illustrious birth, 
Fine feathers make a beauteous bird, 

And yet be not much worth ; 
How few are those, and far between. 

Who love not outward show. 
And few are those who sympathise 

With lingering want and woo. 

May, i868. 



TO YOUNG MEN ABOUT TO MAREY. 

Tune— " The Bachelor's Gallop. *• 

Take iny advice, if you be wise, 

Do not attempt to marry — 
A wedded life's a heavy load, 

'Ti's often bad to carry ; 
Consider well on what you are, 

You'U never be much better, 
A loving wife is ri<i;ht enough, 

The trouble is — to get her — 

There you are, 



86 TO YOUNG MEN ABOUT TO MARRT. 

Tho single man is Lut himself — 

He might repose in clover — 
From rent and taxes he is free, 

The earth he can range over ; 
He might dress like a nobleman^ 

And have a purse well lined, 
And be no poorer when he has 

From beef and pudding dined — 

Tliat's the way. 

The ship in which you'ro sailing now 

Is light and full of pleasure, 
It may bo that you see no fault 

In her you call a treasure ; 
You'll greet her with a pleasant smile, 

And smother her with kisses, 
A shadow seldom rolls across 

Affection's sunny blisses — 

That you know. 

When once tho marriage knot is tied, 

You'll find yourself grow thinner, 
Instead of love and pleasant smiles 

She grows a gloomy sinner ; 
When things are turned upside down, 

Oir this and that youUl teach her. 
She'll turn the scaler and let vou see 

That she'ss the belter preacher — 

That she is. 

Before 'tis long the contest come?, 

The striving for the upper, . 
Upon the table empty pots 

You'll find are not a sapper ; 
And many a day will find that you 

Have sunk in debt the deeper — . 
You'll rub your eyes and often say, 

" It takes a deal to keep her " — * 

That it does. 

The life that you are leading now 
Is framed on castle building, 
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Xetv liopes will now and then start up, 

With joy a of brighter gilding ; 
A working man to wedlock join'd, 

And pocket8 short of money, 
Will find it out, when it's too lat3, 

That marriage is not honey — 

That he. will. 

Contention mars the joys of life 

By ill-assorted matches, 
Sometimes a gafment may be torn. 

And be no worse with patches ; 
To right such things you'll find that she's 

As daft as any beadle — 
A woman is a worthless thing 

Who cannot use a needle — 

That she is. 

With painful heart you'll often rue, 

And wish you had not sought her — 
You'll wonder why the deuce it was 

That ever you had caught'her ; 
A wedded life, as time rolls by, 

■Should make attachment stronger. 
But every day reveals the fact — 

A woman's tongue grows longer — 

That you'll hear. 



THE FALiSE ONR 

A sweet calm form I once admired, 

Young hope's miW flame my bosom fired, 

I fondly loved with might and main, 

My heart was bound in joy's bright chain ; 

With her sweet time I wiled away, 

And often long with her I'd stay. 

Through moonlight scenes with her I'd roam. 

Where streamlets weave the waves to foam ; 

S.weet tales of joy to each we'd tell — 

£ach seem'd of have one potent spell. 



68 OH, DO NOT DISTRUST ME.' 

My arm's around her waist I'd fling, • 
Each unto each would fondly cling ; 
life pass'd along with honied bliss. 
And sweet was soft affection's kiss. 
But all these scenes and joys have gone, 
They fell and faded one by one ; 
Her vow's and pledges faded past — • 
They all were far too bright to last. 
She left me likje a vanquish'd foe — 
She plung'd me in the seas of woe ; 
Oh ! that oblivion now would cast 
A veil across the dreadful past. 
Then I could, live at ease once more, 
And tread with, peace Time's changing shore. 
But ah ! the past before me rise, 
A face^ see in mem'ry's skies ; 
Sweet smiles I view that gave me joy, 
I thought not then that they'd alloy, 
I did not think that I should feel 
The sting tha£ faded hopes reveaL 
Oh ! fair one, why to yield such pain 1 
"Why wound a breast and reeling brain 1 
The past, the past, before me rise. 
My heart gives vent to burning sighs ; 
Betum once more, return and stay. 
Fling heart-deceiving views away. 
And let us sail through love's sweet clime, • 
. Until we reach the end of tim^. 



"O- 



OH, DO NOT DISTKUST ME. 

Oh, do not distrust me 

That I shall deceive. 
The heart that I've chosen 

I wish not to grieve ; 
So fear not nor doubt not. 

Let hope be the guide. 
To thee I'U cling fondly 

Till death sl^all divide. 



LOOKING FOR RAIN. 89 

I liopo that the future 

Will prove sweet to you — 
I'll strive to be faithful, 

E'er kind, fond, and true ; 
Then life will be golden, 

And quickly 'twill fly, — 
How dear are two fond heart's 

That yield pigh for sigh. 



A LAMENT. 

Where is my love of former times 1 

Where can she really be ^ 
I recollect the firs and limes 

And the old chestnut tree ; 
It was when under one of these, 

The last I saw her smile — 
She was attending to the bees, 

Beside the garden stile. 

Remembrance of the past but brings 

Unwelcome news to me. 
No longer now to me she sings 

Her flaming songs of glee ; 
And since she breath'd the words "Good bye," 

The farewell parting tone. 
At eve, my lattice with a sigh 

I close, and mourn alone. 



LOOKING FOR RAIN, 

One morn the clouds were leaden hue. 
The grass was heavy with the due, 

The breezes moaned high, 
Though it did not begin to spit, 
I made myself most sure of it — 

That rain was drawing nigh. 

We'd had bright sunny days of late, 
The land was in a parched state. 
The brooks were nearly still ; 



dO BOYHOOD SCENES. 

The air was quite alive with flies, 
They often flew into my eyes — 
When coming from the mill. 

I look'd towards the blackening west, 
A mist was on the mountain 'bieast — 

It seemed gathering fast ; 
The stonn-king's coming on amain. 
We soon shall have the welcome rain — 

He'll not go empty past. 

I left the place whereon I stood. 

And hurried home down through the wood 

Before the rain begun ; 
Instead of rain there burst in sight, 
Between the clouds with fiercer might — 

A brighter, hotter sui). 

August, 1868. 

• ■ 

BOYHOOD SCEKES. 

Tune—" ChUdhood's blissful time. " 

Oh I how 1 love to gaze upon 

The bumish*d spots of time — 
I love to wander back and tread 

Through boyhood's blissful clime ; 
Unto the old familiar cot 

The ivy fondly clung ; 
Not far from it' there grew the ash 

In which the mavis sung. 

Not far from it, &c. 

The flow'ry lanes and vernal meads 

All seem unchanged still — 
• I know the fish-pond and the streams, 

The village barn and mUl ; 
The dear old scenes once more appear, 

The laughter and the fun, 
On many an eve I've stood and watch'd 
The crimsoti'd setting sun. 

On many an eve, &c. 
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Thiougb the old park, in summer time, 

We made the echoes fly, 
The timid fawns would bound away 

At every mingled cry ; . • 

In little bands we often sought 

The place where lilies grow, 
The sunny scenes of boyhood's time 

Make pleasure's sweetly flow* 

The sunny scenes, &c. . • 

My friends were then life's golden links — 

But, ah ! where are they now 1 
I picture to myself the maid, 

Her promise and her vow ; 
Since then I know that some have cross'd 

The ocean's surging waves, 
And some of them, I know, are laid 
. Low in their silent graves. 

And some of them, &c. 

Oh I give me back the joyous times, 

The golden spots of life — 
The present is a life of care, 

Of anxious thought and strife ; 
I often view the days of yore 

With ecstasy and praise — 
Show me the man who has not wish'd 

For boyhood's gilded days. 

Show me the maD, &c. 



NOW OK NEVER. 



" Behold, now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the day 
of salvation." 2. Cor. vi. 2. 



If I would gain eternal life 
I must strive while below — 

I must the narrow path pursue, 
Wherein the righteous go. 



92 TO A THROSTLE. 

• « 
• ■ 

No pardou*s offered for the dead, 

The tree lies where it fell, 
My sins, if unrepented of, 
. * Will sink me into hell. 

Redemption was completed on earth, 
When Christ was crucified — 

It was, when hung upon the cross, 
" Tis finished," he cried. 

Just as I am he'll welcome me, 

And wash my sins away. 
To morrow is not spoken of, 

Now*s the accepted day. 

. I need not go with forms and signs, 
Such things will always fail. 
And prayers said over me when dead 

Will be of no avaiL 

• 

Then haste, my soul, oh ^ hastis and seek 

The Saviour in the skies, 
Tis only these who win the race 
Can gain the heavenly piize. 



»i^ 



TO A THROSTLE, 

Tune— " The Throstle's Morning Hymn." 

Lift up thy head, untiring bird, 

Why art thou calm arid low 1 
The throstle's melting songs I've heard 

Just twenty years ago ; 
In the old fir upon the moor 

A bird like thee would sing, 
I've listened by the white barn door 

On many a morn in spring. 

Fve listened by, &c. 

The poplar tree in, which thou stands 
Haa lost its light and shade. 

And other bird's for other lands 
JIave their departure made, 



TO A THROSTLE. 93 

• 

Why not with them have gone likewise 1 
Why not have swelled the throng 1 

Why not have sought for warmei skies 
And tuned a brighter song 1 

Why not have sought, &c. 

On fancy's bright and gilded -wings, 
■ Through distant scenes I roam, 
I visit all the tarns and springs, 
• And the old rural home ; 
I thought not then that I should see . 

Friend after friend decay. 
The vital gems of social glee 

Have drop'd from life away. 

The vital gems, &c. 

Oh 1 happy bird how free art thou 

To cleave the skies again — 
To fly from every bending bough, 

From every mount and plain ; 
But I again no more must pas8 

Through childhood's days of joy, 
Nor be again the same I was — 

A blushing, blithesome boy. 

Nor be again, &c. 

m 

Had I but wings, soon, soon, Fd fly 

From hail, and frost, and snow, 
Fd seek a clime of milder sky 
* Where spicy breezes blow ; . 
I'd bask in every vernal shade — 

I'd roam the woods afar — 
I'd seek the place where German maids 
Play on the wild guitar. 

I'd seek the place, &c. . 

I'd soar above the verdant leas> 

Where Ganges waters flow, 
rd seek the place where olive trees 

In smiling beauty grow ; 



94 THE AGED PILGRIM. 

And when I'd tuned a warbling lay, 
A song to notes sublime, 

I'd plume my wings and urge away 
Through India's burning clime. 

I'd plume my wings, &c. 

When I 'had roam'd or .wander'd o'er 

The regions wild and grand, 
I might unfold my wings and soar 

Back to my native land ; 
For I might say ere I had cross'd 

The white and seething foam ; 
In foreign lands about I'm toss'd 

There's not a place like home. 

In foreign lands, &c. 



THE AGED PILGRIM. 

*Twas eve, and the pilgrim lay pained and dying, 
His staff and his Bible beside him were lying, 
His sons and hjs daughters around him were weeping, 
In death they all knew that he soon would be sleeping ; 
His brow it was pale, yet 'twas calm and unclouded. 
The clay-fetter'd spirit with love was enshrouded ; 
His bosom companion was moved with sorrow. 
She saw that his eyes would be closed on the moiax)w. 
And while he lay sleeping, like one sweetly dreaming. 
All eyes that beheld him with tears they were streaming] 
His couch was of straw, and a thin sheet the covering, 
The grim King of Terrors around him was hovering ; 
Through life he had travell'd unheeded and lowly. 
And yet he press'd onward e'dr cheerful and holy ; 
He knew that a crown that was bright and was splendid. 
To him would be given when life it was ended. 



TO LIZZIE. 95 



INCONSTANCY. 

Since I*ve not a claim to the prize that I ^Ifeh'd for, 
I'll not grieve for that which I cannot attain ; 

Some would again for such prizes have tried for, 
But I will not put myself unto such pain. 

Tis useless to tr}'', since I know that another 
Is now in the place where I ought to have been ; 

My love I must therefore bestow to some other, 

Though I had much rather not have changed the scene. 

But if I should find one, how then shall I know it 
That 8]ie might be one I could love and esteem ? 

Experience has proved it, and truly can show it, 
That woman is not what she really does seem. 

I'm very well certain there's nothing more common 
• Than whimsical views which the women display ; 
The temper and fanciful whims of a woman 

Would put to the test the best man of the day. 

• 

When man was alone he was right and contented, 
His happiness soon -^as shrouded in gloom ; 

When Eve, captivated by sight, bad consented 

To finger the apples which soon brought their doom. 

And yet, after all, we could not do without them, 
For what could we do if no women we had ; 

Though men very often speak evil about them. 
If there were no women all men would go mad. 



TO LIZZIE. 

And is it true that you have been deceived, 
By one on whom you thought you could rely, 

When such I heard I was extremely grieved — 
It caused me to heave a painful sigh. 
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When lovely woman stoops to feigned joy, 
In after time her mind is one of grief ; 

The thoughts of wrong her rest and peace destroy — 
In silence.and in tears she seeks relief. 

You would not heed the words I. said to you — 
The hints I gave were neither cold nor vain — 

Experience has now proved them all too true, 

The thoughts of such might give the greater pain. 

Oh ! cruel man, to wring a woman's hreast — 
Her viftue and her worth soiled hy defame — 

Her kindness and her innocence suppressed. 
Would make the holy angels blush with shame. 



LINES TO THE MEMORY OF MARY TODD, 

OF LAVEROCK BRIDGE, NEAR KENDAL, WHO DIED JAN. 
5th, 1869, AGED 20 YEARS. 



** Our days on the earth are as a shadow, and there is none 
abiding." — 1 Chron. "xxix. 15. 



A dear lovely one to the grave has descended, 
Relentless death has again claim'd his own ; 

Her heauty and worth, like her virtue, was splendid, 
Belov'd like a flowes left 'blooming alone. 

Life's joys at the best are a pestilent treasure, 

Decay weaves its tv^eb in affection's sweet ties ; 
The keen blast of death blows a cloud over pleasure, 
. Which darkens the splendour of home's sunny skies. 

Hearts, noble and kind, feel a sore bleeding anguish 
When links have been broken from friendship's 
bright chain ; 

Pure love's thrilling feelings deploringly languish, 
Which force us to say that hope's dreams are oft vain, 
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Since bright lovely angels, so charmingly beaming, 
Conld not reside long upon Time's changing shore, 

How then could the pure one with such lustre gleaming 1 
In vain her departure in sighs we deplore. 

Should friends smooth en time's thorny pathway with 
gladness, 
We know not th^r value until they are gone ; 
Life grows dark and cold, and the heart droops fn sad- 
ness, • 
When home's shining gems drop away one by one. 

But wherefore to mourn when all things are so fleeting — 
Who would reside long in a region like this 1 

The future at last will reveal a bright meeting, 
To find her again in the country of bliss.- 



LINES TO THE MEMORY OF A FEIEND, 

WHO DIED SUDDENLY AT KENDAL, JANUARY 6tH, 1869, 

AGED 33 YEARS. 



** All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the 
flower of the field. 'V-Jsajah xl. 6. 

In the cold arms of death lies a dear one reposing — 
Another has. gone to the grave's silent gloom — 

The dark shades of death soon appeared, enclosing 
A dearly belov'd one in youth's smiling bloom. 

Earth's hopes are delusive, the joys we here cherish 
Pass quickly away, like some love gilded dream ; 

Life's fairest of flowers seem born but to perish, . 
And every enjoyment are not what they seem. 

The forms that we prize most, of unalloy'd splendour, 
Are often not fiir from the grasp of decay ; 

When death gives the call every one must surrender. 
Like roses of summer the gems drop away. 
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Though pass'd from amongst ns ' with every hope 
blighted,- 

The form, once so lovely, will long be held dear ; 
Like pleasures that brighten the pilgrim benighted, 

They dazzle, then, leave us in anguish more drear. 

Ah ! woe to that morning when death unperceived 
Extinguished a light upon Timers surging main ; 

The ihought-quicken'd bosoms were painfully heaved, 
To find that another — a bright one was slain. 

A summons has gone forth to all living mortals. 

That they, too, mast go from their frail home of clay ; 

Life soon will be closed by death's gloomy portals, 
Grim death will triumph till the great rising day. 



THE POPLAK^ 

WRITTEN IN THE TWILIGHT UNDER AN ASH. 

Plume like the poplar rises high, 
Upon the dim horizon'd plain, 
In it the throstle pours his strain 

When morns are born and evenibgs die. 

• 

Upon the bark are records traced, 
A mem*ry hece and there is seen, 
The carved prints tell who hath been, 

Old Father Time hath much effaced. 

It stands the foe to ev'ry blast, 
It laughs at ev'ry gust that fly. 
The gaint arms the stc^m defy. 

To sand and clay 'tis yoked fast. 

Decay, that fell destroyer's there. 
In silence works at bole and root. 
The wiry twigs will branch and shoot, 

Till Fate, " :So further go " declare, 
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And when I view the human tree, 
On which the stamp of Fate is laid, 
Ambition and its glories fade, 

They sink in Time's unbounded sea. 



-0 



TO KACHEL. 

I could not believe all the words that you said, 
They were but the whims of a light-brained head, 
And reason and thinking I no where could find,-— 
To court such a person I feel not inclined. 

It seems that you do not appreciate truth — 
In candour and sense you are very uncouth ; 
A wench that possesses two strings to her bow, 
She seldom or never believes in a vow. 

Adieu to such creatures, they're not worth a straw, 
In trial and anguish they sink very low, 
But give me a woman who means what slie says— 7 
A beacon she'll shine to the end of her days. 



-0- 



MARY THE MAID. 

While travelling through Time, many strangere we meet. 
There's some that we scarcely at all ever greet, 
But there is a fair one that true love may win, 
A kind hearted maiden, — the pride of the inn. 

Her charms are a piercing, a soul-meltiug theme. 
Which gild the impressions of young fancy's dream — 
Impressions of thought that are charmingly given, 
Like musings of joy from the confines of heaven. 

To gaze on her form is an Eden below, 
The currents of gladness in harmony flow ; 
The bloom on her cheeks has tlie hues of the rose, 
And angelic smiles lay in lovely repose. 
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Who would not possess such a fair fonn like this, 
The depths of her eyes are a fountain of bliss ; 
So lively and sparkling, enchantingly gay, 
That hearts have been chained — led captive away. 

The visits of angels to earth have been rare. 

The presence of Mary some one would compare, 4. 

Her goodness and worth will in after life gleam, 

When riches have sunk in oblivion's dark stream. 

The bright stare of glory that sometimes arise, 
Dispel the dark clouds from affection's briglit skies ; 
Such subjects of splendour, divinely and free, 
Are luminous joys upon life's stormy sea, 

April 10th, 1869. 



COXQUERED. 

WRITTEN UPON AN ANCIENT BRIDGE. 

Disdainedly she stood beneath the oak,^ 

Her lover by her side was teazing her, 
She answered not, for not a word she spoke, 

Her frigid looks were almost freezing her. 

He'd told her, married life was full of cares, 

" We might do well," he said, " with thought and 
skill; 

A woman should be versed in home affairs,*' — 
At such her mind with scorn began to fill. 

To win her back he tried a well known way. 

It was not with a song nor yet the sonnet, 
He merely said, " T have this very day 

Bought for my love a Paisley shawl and bonnet." 

It was enough, none other words were said, — 

She brightened up like one electrified. 
She soon forgot the awkward breach heM made. 

And glad he was he had the receipt tried. 



/ 
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NONE BUT JESUS. 

Help me to love no one but Him who liveth 
At Thy right hand, Lord, for evermore : 

The Balm of Gilead unto all he giveth, 
Who cry to Him when in affliction sore. 

He givefch strength unto the weak and weary, 
He lives the same to day as yesterday, 

The path to glory may be rough and dreary. 
Except through Christ there is none other way. 



STANZAS. 

I walked the fields one morn in spring, 

The sun was brightly glowing, 
The throstles made the woodlands ring. 

With notes so sweetly flowing. 

I came to where a brooklet's streams, 

Like burnished silver glistened, 
Upon the bank like one in dreams 

I stood, and yet I listened. 

I listened to the strains it gave, 

Or rather to its sighing. 
The murmurs from each foam-tipt wave 

Were sweetly, gently flying. 

In reverie of thought I ranged 
The bygones that have vanished. 

Though scenes and places had been changed, 
Fond memory was not banish'd. 

Through memory's glass I saw the skies 
O'er which no clouds were sweeping, 

And yet I saw two smiling eyes 
Which now in death are eleeping. 
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From fancy's keen and passive gaze 
They will not, cannot perish, 

Her smiling eyes and charming ways 
m ever fondly cherish. 

It was, when by the dancing brook. 
She cull'd the golden flowers, 

She gave me such a lovely look, 
I still can feel its powera 

I'm yet amongst the doath-mark'd throng, 
To right and left I'm veering, 

My stav on earth will not be long^ 
Eternity is nearing. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

OF THOMAS SHEPHERD, AOED 18 YEARS; SHEPHERD 
DIXON, AGED 17 YEARS; AND JAMES SCOTT, AGED 
18 YEARS ; WHO WERE UNFORTUNATELY DROWNED 
WHILST BATHING AT DELLE ISLE, WINDERMERE LAKE, 
JUNE 14, 1869. 

King Phoebus one morning shone warmly and splendid. 
The woodlands were ringing with music and song ; 

And far up to Heaven the larks liad ascended — 
Were praising their Maker melodious and long. 

The round beads of dew in the hedgerows were gleaming, 

The meadows were clothed in floral array ; 
Perfume from the roses of beauty's lirst beaming, 

Was soothingly, charmingly, wafted away. 

While Nature lay smiling in gladness and beauty, 
Three stalwart young men dressM in scarlet and blue ; 

With rifle and bayonet assembled for duty, 
And proudly were marched away for review. 

With spirits elated, each dreamt not of sadness, 
None thought of misfortune nor danger to come ; 

Their comrades in arms breathed nothing but gladness — 

In martial array follow'd music and drum. j 
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And happy were those who beheld the procession — 
The spirited music had charms for all ears ; 

Communion was mute, yet no tyrant depression 
Was seen on the brows of the bright Volunteers. 

But liappier still when the journey was ended, 
Arrangements for war with a stern foe are seen ; 

All gladly and rightly to order attended, 

While learning to tight for their Country and Queen. 

The contest is over, refreshments are given, 
The voice of commander no longer is heard ; 

2^0 bosom by sorrow's keen knife is yet riven — 
Each has his own joy to his own ways prefer'd. 

But, ah ! human joys are companions of sorrow ; 

A cry, "They are drowning,'* is sent through the air ; 
A rush to the rescue, assistance they borrow, 

While many are standing around in despair. 

Too late, they have sunk in the treach'rous commotion, 
Their spirits, immortal, have silently fled ; 

Their bodies, as if in the depth of the ocean, 

When brought to the surface were senseless and dead. 

The news, sad and solemn soon far away glided, 
And anxious enquiries are seized by all ; 

Pathers and mothers in hopes were divided. 

Pained to learn where the rude stroke should fall. 

It soon became known where the blow had alighted, 
Their end, so untimely, their friends did deplore ; 

Hope, by the presence of Death, was soon blighted. 
Homes that had known them soon knew them no more. 

The dreadful time comes, and from sight they are parted, 
Cold and shroud'd, in a coffin confined j 

Mourners around sighing nigh broken hearted. 
Thoughts of the lost onas distracting each mind. 

What heart-rending feelings, when dismal and slowly 
Three hearses proceed with their sad freights of woe ; 

Thousands assembled, the high and the lowly — 
Awe striken silently moving on slow. 



1^4 /LN ELEGY IN A OEMETEBT. 

Hark ! there's the sound of the inuffled bellg tolling, 
Likewise the strains from "The Dead March in Saul," 

The last tribute paid to the mighty in falling, 
Was not more impressive than this woeful call. 

At last to one grave, upon shoulders they bore them — 
A bayonet and cap on each coffin are laid ; 

Pale wan are those for the dear ones before them — 
Buried in honour and military aid. 

Sunday evening comes, and the last scene is reached — 
Thousands to church* are seen wending their way ; 

For the occasion a sermon was preached — 

A marble slab now marks where the silent forms lay. 

June 18, 1869. 



AN ELEGY IN A CEMETEEY. 




"^ 



THE POLLOWING LINES WERE WHITTBN DURING A Vlfilf 
TO THE GRAVE OF THE THREE UNFORTUNATE RIFLE 
VOLUNTEERS WHO WERE INTERRED IN ONE GRAVE, 
JUNE 17, IN THE NEW CEMETERY, KENDAL. 

Within the place where silent mourners tread, 

I gaze along the new-form'd burial ground ; 
The gravestones, sentry-like, stand o'er the dead, 

Point out the place where crumbling forma abound. 

The zephyr's sighing breath flings sweet perfumes 

Along the tufted grass and laurel trees ; 
While various flowers Eden's bloom assume, 

So mildly touched by every passing breeze. 

Ear in the west, o'er the horizon's rim. 

The whited clouds like huge cathedrals rise ; 
So. wond'rously are seen the works of Him 

Who form'd the star-gem'd, deep, unfathom'd skies. , 

* The Old Parish Church, Kendal. 
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But why should death e'er be permitt*d to reign 1 
Why should that fell destroyer merciless be 1 

Against the laws of Heaven I'll not complain, 
So wisely fram'd throughout eternity. 

Death reigns triumphant in this world of ours — 
He's left his seal on every living brow ; 

And when he gives the call, life's sweetest Howers 
Before his poisonous breath will have to bow. 

"When least unlooked for he'll sternly call, 
And who shall say to him " I will not go ;" 

liike broken reeds before the blast they fall, 
In moments unaware are calmly low. 

And 80 it prov'd to those here in the tomb— 

Life'4S young warm bloom through each didfreelyplay, 

Till death liad blighted each of hope and bloom, 
Consigned back to cold and silent clay. 

Alas ! that mortal man should so much trust 
Unto the hopes of life and earthly joys — 

When soon^ too soon, are level'd in the dust 

His brightest dreams, which are but worthless toys. 

Then fret not tor the ones you cannot hear. 

They've pass'd away from darkness and from storm — 

A storm that might be unto life more drear 

Than what the blasts of death did once perform. 

Death often proves a kind and tender friend — 
As often proves a gate to that iair home — 

The home whose joys and love can never end. 
And stormy skies again can never come. 

They might, 'ere now, upon that cloudless shore, 
Where youth and beauty sae unknown to age. 

The scenes of earth with angels talked o'er. 

How death around each trembling frame did rage. 

They might have gazed upon the radiant Throne, 
And felt the joys of day unknown to night ; 

And through resplendent scenes been fondly shown, 
Which gives to all unspeakable delight. 
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They are not dead, 'tis but each breathless shell— i 

Who would regret for poison'd joys of time, I 

When all are call'd to go and help to swell 
Symphonious songs in yonder far-off clime 1 

In death's cold arms the dreamless ones must lie 1 

Until the great archangel sounds the trump ; 
And Jesus with His saints bursts from the sky, 

The righteous over death will then triumph! 

July 25, 1869. 

o 

EEFLECTIONS ON LIFE. 

No sooner launched upon life's heaving sea 

Than death— that awful sailor — gives his hand, 

Thoughtlessly unnumbered thousands land 
Upon the great unseen — eternity. 

While bearing up before the wind and wave 

Some, dauntless, scale the island heights of Fame, 
Securing for themselves a deathless name. 

And some — oblivion's mark — a nameless grave. 

With some, through light and shadow, smiles and tears. 

The goal is reach'd at three score years and ten, 

A term denied to many sons of men — 
Bare objects those who reach one hundred years. 



LITTLE PHCEBE SEED. 

ON SEEING HER AT PLAY. 

The sun shines bright, 'tis in the noontide sky. 

The clouds have gone to other lands away ; 
Close by the brook, where swallows twittering fly, 

I see a lovely bright-eyed child at play. 

Alone she runs across the daisied ground, 

The breezes try to steal her wavy curls ; , 

Her mirthful tones are clear, of silver sound, f 

The golden flowers fresh joy to her unfurls. 
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The birds fling music from the vernal trees — 
Each seem to answer each in silver chimes ; 

She heeds them not, intent on self to please — 
Life's flowerets beautify themselves sometimes. 

She has no thought for the next coming hour, 
Oh ! would that I had now such daj's again ; 

A revelling child she sports with leaf and flower — 
Her life is pure, and yet without a stain. 

Play on, sweet child, thy hours are not like mine — 
Thy brow is yet unclouded by despair ; 

My play was once such play, as pure as thine, 
When free from sorrow and corroding care. 

May keen affliction never o'er her roll — 
Her life on earth may it be one of love ; 

And when stern death to her from time should call, 
To dwell in the eternal home above. 

August 18, 1869. 

TO MR. THOMAS ION, KENDAL. 

A much esteem'd, respected friend, 
A few short lines to you I've penn'd ; 
Accept the same, and think it not 
That I have such a friend forgot — 
Forgot you ! that I ne'er shall do, 
Though friendship sometimes is not true. 

Of what shall I presume to sing 1 — 
Of winter cold or warmth of spring — 
Of leafy woods or shady bowers — 
Of April's sun or summer showers ; 
Or upon the wings of fancy fly 
To lands that have a milder sky. 

Or shall I wing in wild romance. 
And range the purple groves of France 1 
Or tread where orange perfumes blow, 
Or bask where Leman's waters flow — 
Or seek a land that's more sublime. 
Proceed through India's burning clime i 
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Or shall I tread Italians land, 
That fertile kingdom, wild and grand ? 
At eventide, in some cool shade, 
Breath love and joy to some fair maid ; 
Or shall my fancy rest her wings 
Where Spanish prima donna sings 1 

Or shall I speak of lovers' sighs — 

Of woman's love and woman's eves 1 

But woman's love soon flies away, 

It seems to be too fine to stay ; 

Her eyes are balls which pierce the heart, 

And woe to those on whom they dart. 

Or shall I speak of laureh won 
By wond'rous deeds in ages gone ] 
And come to scenes more nearer home. 
Expose the feuds and fame of Kome ; 
How conquering heroes fought and fell 1 
But history of such things can tell. 

Or shall I tread some battle field 
Where hostile men their muskets wield 1 
Shall I the sickening scenes explore, 
Amidst the cafinon's deafeninj^j roar, 
While foaming steeds and bullets fly, 
And thousands fight and thousands die ? 

Or must T take a bolder flight. 

And view the scones of endless night ? 

Or fly through heaven's unclouded air, 

And range the fields of beauty there, 

W^here.seas are calm and all is rest. 

And love and joy flow through each breast 1 

My theme's not these, my theme is man, 

A piece of Nature's wond'rous plan ; 

On that I must not dwell too long, 

Already I have swell'd my song ; i 

My muse 'ere long must rest awhile, / 

And not spin verses by the mile. 
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Through life's dark vale, surrounded by woes, 
Man strangely, insecurely goes ; 
To-day his joys are great and bright. 
To-morrow far removed from sight ; 
He builds his hopes on airy dreams, 
For future years he lays his schemes. 

He strives for fame, but what is fame 1 
A toy that is not worth its name ; 
Ambition's grim and powerful grasp 
Surrounds him with an iron clasp ; 
He moves through life, but, ah I to where ? 
He writes his name upon the air. . 

Wealth gives her hand to some, but then 
At most they are but mortal men ; 
To-day they're lively o'er their gold, 
To-morrow, loathsome, calm, and cold ; 
They sink in Time's oblivious stream, 
Soon nothing tells that they have been, 

Some eat and drink and pass their time 
As if in some untainted clime ; 
Their minds know not foreboding fears, 
They seem to think they'll live for years ; 
Death strings his bow, he venturous stands, 
Soon lays them low on Time's frail sands. 

Some toil from morn to dusky eve, 

What's treasur'd up behind must leave ; 

They spend their strength for nought but pain — 

Their labour, like their hopes, is vain ; 

With nothing man came forth at birth — 

With nothing must depart from earth. 

When walking through the crowded strpet 
What strange forms we may often meet ; 
" Dirt, rags, and grandeur side by side," 
EoU onward with the human tide ; 
Youth moves with age, decay, and bloom, 
Yet all move onward to the tomb. 

Mr. Thomas Ion died very suddenly a few days after the 
above lines were in print, on Tuesday evening, October 19, 
1869, aged 49 years. 
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TO ANKIK 

And shall I now break through 

Tlie silence of years ] 
The last time we parted 

It cost many tears ; 
If parted for ever, 

Though no one can tell, 
I ne'er did, nor yet will. 

Pronounce the ** farewell.' 



tt 



The gems of affection 

Commences to fade^ 
Ab soon as attachment 

Or friendship is made ; 
And love's shining fancies 

Awhile do but gleam, 
They come and they vanish 

Like joys in a dream. 

Since we two have parted, 

*Tis years ago now, 
l]oth sadness and pleasure 

Have reign'd on my brow ; 
And many friends have been 

In silence laid by — 
Life's flowerets of beauty 

Eo bloom but to die. 

Solace I have found not — 

In no one but you, 
The heart that you gave me 

Was warm and was true ; 
But I would not keep it, 

I spum'd it aside, 
And left you to struggle 

In grief's bitter tide. 

Beflection still lingers 
O'er scenes of the past, 

The fond one that wander'd 
Returns home at last ; 
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And life with its trials, 
It doubts, and its fears, 

Is sweet when I've broken 
Tlie silence of years. 



THE WIND. 

WRITTEN WHILE STANDING AT THE SIDE OF A WINDOW. 

The thousand-tongued wind is a war-stirring king, 
He sets all the trees to a terrible fight ; 

Disoomfits the clouds, at his will, with his wing, 
And many a poor subject he kicks out of sight. 

Somet.ime8 he will moan like a sorrowing child, 
At other times lower his voice till unheard ; 

/Tifl sweet to embrace him when pleasant and mild — 
He'll wander about like a fluttering bird. 

Wherever he goes lie is welcomed by all. 
Unless he begins to kick up a great row ; 

Disorder and waste he can leave at a call. 
And many before him distractively bow. 

While passing through life there is many a wind, 
Tumultuous heaving and dangerous hurls ; 

Disheartened and weak there are many we find 
Who shrink at the blasts of the eddying whirls. 



TO ISABELLA. 

I once intended courting a beautiful maiden — 
That beautiful maiden was no one but you ; 

Your features with beauty seem'd charmingly laden — 
Such beauty and charms I believed to be true. 

I soon found it out that the charms had been borrowed, 
Or rather produced from nothing but paint ; 

Deception like that I am sure it is horrid — 
'Twould ruin the hopes of both sinner and saint, 



112 PANNT. 

It really must be that you think I am stupid, 
To hang upon beauty that is not your own ; 

Eemember, sly one, that the quiver of Cupid 

Has arrows well pointed which pierce to the bone. 

This lesson most likely will poison your feelings, 
For truth is a sword that will sometimes alarm ; 

But how about me, if there'd been no revealings, 
That you had not yet been deprived of each charm. 

You must not imagine such baseness 1*11 follow — 

I never can love nor believe in deceit ; 
Your love, like your charms, I have found to be hollow, 

Therefore such a woman I care not to greet. 

MORAL. 

Young mAn, when intent upon pleasures of eouijdng. 
And seeking a mate or companion for life. 

Look well ere you leap, don't with falsehood be spoirting, 
Be sure that she will for you make a good wife. 

Nov. 13, 1869. 



FANNY. 

With her no one on earth can vie. 
She seems an angel from the sky — 

A form of sense and worth ; 
Her beauty with her virtues blend. 
Such bright and precious jewels tend 

To make her rare on earth. 

Let poets sing and write their name 
Upon the glowing scroll of fame — 

She's worth a place in song ; 
I often wonder why this life. 
So full of trouble, care, and strife, ! 

Should take such freight along. 

Peace, hope, and joy, to life will spring, 
Around the heart like tendrils cling — 

When she burets into view ; i 
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Her presence maketh all things glad, 
At sight of her no liearts are sad — 
Such living gems are few. 

Her eyes speak life, and yet unread, ' 
A lij^jht from each is mildly shed — 

Which mortals doth approve ; 
Her smiles the fiercest rage disarms — 
Her piercing and patheticj charms 

Turn hatred into love, 

When evening throws her sable train 
Across the sky and foaming main, 

And hills and dales afar ; 
Then many go and strive to win 
The fair one at the " Angel Inn," 

Attending at the bar. 

May sorrow never veil her brow ; 
In future years, the same as now, 

May peace her mind employ ; 
And when on earth fulfiird her time, 
By angeJs borne to yonder clime 

Of unpolluted joy. 



MOENING THOUGHTS IN SPKING. 

WRITTEN BY THE SIDE OP A RIVER. 

The hoary old king has gone off with his snow — 

He could not withstand the advancement of spring ; 
The rills are let loose by the welcoming thaw — 
The streams have a brighter, a livelier flow — 

The woods and the meadows with melting songs ring. 

The leaf from its chamber commences to look, 

The smiling of Phoebus entices it out ; 
The flies and the midges dance over the brook ; 
Throng building their nests are the jackdaw and rook ; 

And children are gay with the laughter and shout. 
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Begemmed with beads are the uncultur'd flowers — 

In thousands arraying the breast of the glen ; 
The queen of the seasons divulges her powers — 
In silence she mantles the woodbine-arch'd bowers. 
Possessed by the titmouse, the redbreast, and wren« 

A broad-chested peasant proceeds o'er the fell — 

His spade and his mattock are hung by his side ; 
Past lanes and defiles, and past each oaken swell, 
A flame-featured maiden, the village proud belle, 
Steps smilingly on in her silk like a bride. 

All hail, virgin spring, thou art welcomed by all, 
Thy songs and thy grandeur are truly sublime ; 
Perfume-winged breezes have spells that enthrall. 
Sing laughingly on o'er the hedge and the wall. 
They sweeten the ravines and marshes of time. 



TO MARY, 

ON THE AUTHOR RBCEIVING A FEW RIDDLES WITHOUT 

ANSWERS. 

I gladly accept of the riddles I've got, 

They are, I am certain, a mystified lot ; 

I cannot find out a solution to one, 

Unless I've the answers I'd better had none ; 

For such I now crave, and I hope you will send. 

And also the name of the writer append. 

The drollest of riddles to solve that I know 

Is woman herself, and I'll state one below. 

I once courted one with a true loving zest. 

Of all the young maidens I thought her the best ; 

She often would tell me she loved none other, 

Of course I believed she had not another. 

One night I went slyly, and sometimes we should — 

I peep'd through the key-hole to see if I could 

Detect the fair creature in anything wrong ; i 
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And surely enough. I beheld it ere long, 

By Jove^ I saw Johnny as plain as could be, 

He'd got the false one round her waist, on his knee. 

Jealous I was not, for that will not do, 
Though I had discovered that she was untrue ; 
The next time I went she was smiling alone, 
The time of my coming to her was well known j 
I rush'd to the parlour like one in despair, — 
fie, I beheld she'd another Jack there. 



AN EVENING AT OAK BANK. 

This is the time of joy and peace, 
The dustj-garbed toilers cease 

To tenant lathe and frame ; 
Their toil is o'er, sweet eve's increase — 

A rest to labour claim. 

A holy light rests on the hills. 
The silvery voices from the rills 

Commingle in the breeze ; 
The flaming tones from warbling trills 

Pervade the groves and leas. 

Down in the vale where lichens grow. 
Beside the blosaora-veiled sloe, 

The farmer homeward hies ; 
He hears a noise — it is, I know, 

The herons' wailing cries. 

Upon the clouds of changing hue 
**The bow of promise springs to view," 

And rests upon the plain ; 
The storm-king's welcom'd where he threw 

The diamond-robed rain. 

The sun's proud race is nearly run. 
To gild the west ho has begun — 

The clouds around him fold ; 
In seas of flame the suiiling sun 

Unveils his arms of gold. 

I 



116 ON RECEIVINO A LETTER FfiOH HART. 

He lays his robes and glory by, 
Vacates his claim upon the sky — 

Resigns it to the moon ; 
With smiling face she doth comply 

To own the mighty boon. 

O'er sterile cliffy she calmly smiles, — 
Sequestered lanes and fields for miles 

A chequer'd light assume ; 
The breast of drowsy, lawny isles 

She mildly doth illume. 

The village fane appears in sight — 
The homesteads on the left and right 

Adorn the bosky dells ; 
Sweet tones fly on the wings of night 

From Kendal's pealing bells. 

More darker grows night's airy veil — 
She spreads it gently o'er the dale, 

And o'er the azure skies ; 
The stars peep through, such gems I hail, 

Akin to angel eyes. 

Sweet eve is dead, for it I grieve, 
Before this rural mount I leave, 

Or quit the sable gloom ; 
I'll chant a dirge and try to weave 

A wreath for Nature's tomb. 

April 27, 1870. 



ON RECEIVING A LETTER FROM MARY. 

This tiny note, I'll read it o'er again, 

It came from one that I have long'd to meet ; 

The lines are good, they're written neat and plain, 
With pleasure I could now the writer greet. 

If I should never know nor see her face, 
The note she sent to me I'll not forget ; 

In mem*ry it shall always have a place. 

The stars of thought, unclouded, seldom set. 
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It came one morn when I was pain'd and sad, 
I open'd it with trembliQg hands and heart ; 

rd not read far till I was truly glad, 
Sweet peace and joy to me it did impart. 

It told so tenderly the writer's mind, 

I could not help but read it o'er and o'er ; 

The more I read, the more I felt inclined 
To prize the letter and the truth ifc bore. 

ril lay it by, I love it more than gold, 
It was the means of giving peace and rest ; 

Some other time again I'll it unfold, 

When with dull care and grief I am opprest. 

A letter from a lovely woman's hand 
Is gladly welcomed and much revered ; 

It is like music in a silent land — 

Gives light and life whenever it is heard. 



— 0- 



AN EVENING WITH MAEY. 

The moon reign'd brightly o'er the azure skies, 
A calm sweet light lay stretched o'er the hills, 

The wind swept by with faint and trem'lous sighs. 
And songs of light and joy came from the rills. 

The birds of praise had ceased their evening songs. 
The trees were laughing in their veils of gold. 

The broad green fields were void of floral throngs, 
While seas of light swept over beach and wold. 

Unheeding scenes of splendour and of rest, 
With one thro' light and shade I wander'd on, 

Affection sweetly thrill'd each heaving breast. 
And care, dull care, forever seemed gone. 

No sunnier moments lovers ever hail'd, 
No purer joys could mortals ever claim, 

A light and calm each happy mind assail'd. 
That linked love to love, and flame to flame. 



118 TO MARY. 

Her voice was flaming like an angel's lay, 

Her smiles were Eden's jo^^«^, li<,'ht and serene, 

Her sweet calm spirit haunts me ni<^4it and day, 
Within my breast she reigns a leg-al queen. 

November 8. 1870. 



TO MAKY. 

WRITTEN BY THE MARGIX OF A RIVER. 

Beneath the grave old oak I'm standing now, 
The veil of night in silence dims the land. 

Beside the woodland 'neath the mountains brow, 
The cottage homes in rural order stand. 

Across the moor the am'rous waters flow, 
Their whisperings float gently on the breeze, 

The tall dark firs look on with silent awe, 
The faithful stars wink at the list'ning trees. 

And just above the verge of western skies, 
The moon displays her brief and gilded bonis, 

Down by the rill the wren's tbrill notes arise, 

She flits with glee amongst the broom and thorns. 

The book that Nature opens wide and long 
Has pages full of beauty and of truth, 

The treasured lore are themes of praise and song. 
Solaces hoary age and froward youth. 

Fye not yet felt a joy from what TVo told. 
Fair Nature fails to hand her cliarms to me, 

My anxious soul looks back to scenes of old, 
An angel meek and calm I long to see. 

To-day her spirit liover'd round my soul. 
She left a message full of fire and flame, 

Through seas of gloom to brighter skies I roll, 
To climes of rest a lasting gem to claim. 



'o> 
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The empress of my soul, so mild and chaste, 
Sends forth her meltinf? and alluring wiles, 

I long for one sweet loving fond embrace — 
One nectar-draught of Mary's healing smiles. 



0- 



VISIONS. 

WRITTEN ON A COUNTRY BRIDGE, TO MARY, BY MOONLIGHT. 

It is pleasant when a-stroUing, 
Listening to the birds caroling, 
When the notes are lightly falling 

O'er the silver'd rills ; 
And when spending gilded hours. 
Culling golden-streaked flowers, 
In the ivy-veiled bowers, 

And the breezy hills. 

Virgin spring will soon be bringing 
Joy that sets the birds a-singing, 
llobes of beauty she'll be flinging 

Through the sylvan dells ; 
Soon she'll make the wind a-sighing. 
Song and breeze to each replying. 
Each will kiss the music flying. 

From the pealing bells. 

Breasts with joy will soon be heaving, 
Happy ones their homes be leaving. 
Crowns of roses they'll be weaving, 

In the grassy lanes ; 
And with thrilling starts of pleasure, 
Arm-in-arm each treasur'd treasure, 
Will proceed with stepped measure 

O'er the treeless plains. 

Vision'd hopes to each restoring. 
In each ear joyance pouring, 
Watching larkies sweetly soaring 
To the sunny skies ; 
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Kone of these my cliiefest care is, 
Nor of elves nor woodland iairies, 
'Tis of laughing, loving Mary's 
Winning smiles and eyes. 

Dec. 2nd, 1870. 



AN ANGEL IN THE WAY. 

On life's rough seas of stonn and tide, 
An angel's form before me glide — 
It haunts me through each night and day — 
Tis always standing in the way ; 
Which way I turn, she comes in view. 
Her smiles are life, and light, and true. 

And when I sink within the wave, 
She reaches forth her hands to save — 
She leads me on with silent joy — 
She calms my soul to sweet employ ; 
When cloud, and wind, and storm assail. 
She bids me face the warring gale. 

Through shine and shade I've wildly flown. 
And ills and wrongs I've braved alone. 
Friend after friend pass'd coldly on. 
Till love and friendship all were gone ; 
Through life I flew without much fear — 
She stop'd me in my wild career. 

She shed a light o'er Hope's bright skies, 

And near my joyful heart she lies, 

To leave her now I will not try, 

Far rather let the sea run dry ; 

No one but her with me shall bloom 

Betwixt the cradle and the tomb. 

And when she's cross'd life's vale of tears. 
Her name will glow in after years — 
Her charms and ways arrest the strong, 
Such themes I'll weave to praise and song ; 
She'll leave behind, as half divine, 
" Her foot-prints on the sands of time," 
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TO A FKIEND. 
(received on the morning of marriaqe.) 

May happiness attend your path. 

Along the vale of time, 
Throughout your wedded life may love 

A wreath of garlands twine. 

Protect the fair one that youVe won — 

The gem you claim to day — 
Be to her like the rising sun 

That chases night away. 

To friendship's ties be firmer bound, 

Let worth and virtue reign, 
The joys that wedded life should bring, 

Through life they should remain. 

Affection, oh ! how sweet it is — 
'Tis Heaven's brightest prize — 

It calms affliction's surging waves 
That rage beneath the skies. 

May want be ever kept at bay, 

And rankling care and woe, 
And like a river to the seas, 

May peace and plenty flow. 

And may the blushing bride become 

A queen of home and love ; 
Oh ! may her home an emblem be 

Of yon. bright home above. 

My blessings unto each through life — 
Through pain, and toil, and care — 

And ev'ry neighbour say, " There dwells 
A bright and noble pair." 
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A SKETCH OF LIFE. 

How few are earthly joys — 

How short their bloom and stay — 

Sweet bliss, fate soon alloys, 
With pain and stem dec^y ; 

And all our pleasures swiftly fly 

Like golden clouds upon the sky. 

We tread, we scarce know how — 
We bruise ourselves with care. 

Each promise and each vow 
Sometimes melt into air ; 

And hope and joy that friends may bring, 

Soon die, and leave behind a sting. 

The past may yield us grief. 

The hopes and glories gone, 
The present hour is brief, 

A sprite that lures us on j 
The past and present each bestow 
A surging sea of painful woe. 

And what are woman's smiles — 

Her magic spells and love — 
Her charms are artful wiles. 

And oft a heart can prove ; 
Yet woman's love can soothe to rest, 
And fiU with balm the wounded breast. 

All earthly hopes do fade, 

'Ere peace of mind is bom. 
They soon commence to shade, 

And leave behind a thorn ; 
And fame and wealth arise and bloom, 
And leave the garlands for the tomb. 
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AFTER READING A LETTER. 

(written on AN EXTREMELY WET EVENING.) 

Dear Mary, the note I received one morning 

Brought light to my breast that it knew not before, 
The fair orb of day was in lustre adorning 

Tte vernal-robed country from hill top to shore ; 
And far over head, over streamlet, and mountain, 

The lark urged on to the clear shining skies, 
The silver-toned tongues of the brooklet and fountain 

Woke hamlet and dale, till in distance each dies. 

Each sweet bird of song flung his notes through the 
wild-wood, 

The language of each was in answers of joy, 
'Twas then that I flew to the scenes of my childhood, 

On fancy's bright wings in the garb of a boy ; 
And while thus in thought, and of bygone joys dreaming, 

And sporting in visions as wild as the sea, 
The bright star of Hope shed a more sublime beaming, 

The moment your note was read over by me. 

It told not of heroes, of fame, nor of glory. 

Nor spoke of the actions or deeds of the brave, 
Of carnage nor woe, of the wounded and gory — 

It gave not a hint from the king to the slave ; 
Nor yet did it tell of the keen pangs of sorrow, 

When thousands go forth at their country's stern call, 
The eye that was bright might be cold on the morrow, 

No one could discern what to each should befall. 

It broke forth in tones of the mildest of feelings, 

How sweet 'twas to know there was some one to love, 
Fond hearts feel secure at young love's bright revealings. 

Such wine-drops of pleasure make time quickly move ; 
Oh ! may you forever be free from all sadness, 

The joys of the future the same be as now, 
May plenty and peace smile upon you with gladness^ 

And blessings forever encirde your brow. 



124 RHYTHMICAL REPLY TO A POETICAL LETTER. 

A WHEVISIC AL EEPLY TO A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 

One day when the sun in his glory was waning, 

In glen, dale, and hamlet, the snow king was reigning, 

And holding his sway ; 
Across the bleak fields many heath fowls were flying, 
And where the rills meet, an old grey owl was crying — 

And seeking his prey. 

Twas at these moments of gladness and sorrow, 
When some might despair of a meal on the morrow — 

A gift I received ; 
I viewed it with wonder and also with pleasure, 
My breast, &t the precious unlocked for treasure — 

Was thrillingly heaved. 

From whence has it come 1 I then smilingly asked, 
But not many minutes my brain had been tasked, 

Until I could see ; 
Ah I surely I said, she's as lov'ly as ever — 
She wishes me joy that rude care cannot sever — 

And 80 may it be. 

'Twas neatly wrought out, and enclosed in a letter, 
The truth, be it spoken, I sigh'd for no better — 

When it did appear; 
The sentiments breathed just suited the season, 
They were, I will tell you, without much of reason — 

" A HAPPY NEW YEAR." 

Jan. 1st, 1871. 



RHYTHMICAL REPLY to a POETICAL LETTER. 

Dear Brother Bard, — Your note's to hand, 

I've read it o'er with pleasure, 
Each word, each line, I understand, 

I like the rhyme and measure ; 
Your heart I know with friendship glows, 

From such I shall not sever. 
The muse with you sublimely flows. 

And that, I hope, will ever. 
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A flaming joy it is to roam, 

Beside the am'rous river, 
Tis sweet to view the seething foam, 

Where wavelets wail and quiver ; 
The laughing fields new life assumes, 

When kiss'd by silver'd showers, 
Unconscious trees, like warriors plumes, 

Nod to the skies and flowers. 

The daisy — Nature's darling child, 

Has won poetic glory. 
The primrose in the vernal wild 

Can boast its fame in story ; 
The violet and the spiral grass. 

That gem old Nature's bosom, 
Are often view'd thro' mem'ry's glass. 

And Poets love tio chose 'em. 

When Phoebus decks the morning skies 

In one deep cope ol splendour, 
The trills of larks which upward rise 

Awaken mem nes tender ; 
The seas of tunes which roll around. 

Inflame poetic feelings, 
We love to list to each sweet sound — 

To music's sweet revealings. 

Such themes gain Poets crowns of joy. 

And time cannot deface them, 
Dame Nature gives her sons employ, — 

With immortelles she'll grace them ; 
Then ever strive, dear brother bard, 

To work with skill and genius. 
By toiling long, and pressing hard. 

We'll gain a crown between us. 

If e'er we meet in twilight's walks 

We'll have a chat o'er glasses. 
We'll drink good health to all good folks 

And Kendal's bonnie lasses ; 



126 TO A YOUNG LAOT ON HEB BIBTHDAT. 

So now ril cease my rhyming strain, 

Though critics might defame it, 
A rhyme to Hoggarth has no claim, — 

If so, I hope you'll name it. 

The reply was to Mr. Blezard, Author of " Westmor- 
land Lyrics." 



TO A YOUNG LADY ON HER BERTHDAY. 

Once more your natal morn has come, 

Salute it now with joy, 
Fling painful thoughts and care away, 

Let mirth your mind employ. 

Remember, morns such as I've nam'd, 

Return but once a year ; 
Some folks begin to smile with joy 

When the arhvars near. 

When it is gone, before tlie next 

There may be wrongs and woe, 
Therefore, my fiiend, keep well this day, 

It was the first you saw. 

And may a good fev/ more return, 

And blessings with them bring — 
May friends surround your path of life, 

And warmly to you cling. 

Through all your life, your works, and ways. 

May plenty with you beam ; 
When want is nigh, life rolls on like 

A heavy burden'd stream. 

And may you ever have the wealth 

That sets the mind at rest — 
May kindness always find a home 

Within your heaving breast. i 



J 



TO MRS. R- 
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I wish you may enjoy this day, 
On it I've riglitly fixM ; 

Auspicious mom — tliis natal day- 
September — on the sixth. 



THE LOVE THAT I'VE BOKNE YOU. 

The love that I've borne you 

Has pass'd into fire, 
It burns in my bosom — 

It will not expire ; 
Therefore rest assured 

It shall not decay, 
Affection beams brightest 

When clouds melt away. 

When hearts have been sealed 

By love's scorching flame, 
Alarm will not part them, 

Though foes may defame ; 
Like flow'rets of beauty 

Hope blooms into bliss, 
No fragrance is sweeter 

Than love's thrilling kiss. 



TO MRS. R- 



ON THK CELEBRATION OP HER NUPTIAM — CHRISTMAS- 
DAY, 1873. 

I hope that day will bring you joy both lasting, true, 

and strong. 
Which will impart much peace to both while sailing 

life along ; 
Perfection is a theme unknown upon life's changing 

seas, 
And yet each mortitl has the chance to learn the art to 

please ; 
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Consult the partner of your choice when adveise 

wrongs arise, 
By acting so you then may find wherein home's com- 
fort lies ; 
Unto his faults be always blind, be candid, true, and 

fair, 
And always keep two bears at home — a bear and a 

forbear. 
Do not attempt to hide a fault, for falsehood brings 

alarms, 
And shun discord, that grim drawback to peace and 

homely charms ; 
When things go wrong fume not nor fret, keep silent 

when you can, 
Should you rebuke, let it be mild, it melts the heart of 

man. 
Always possess a warm kind heart, and such you have 

I know, 
For fences such as these withstand the lava-wave of 

woe; 
Though you may to the world seem nought, yet love 

should not grow dim, 
You can still be a true fond one, and all the world to 

him. 
They are the heroes true who do the most of good in 

life— 
Who bravely and do wisely fight with bleak defacing 

strife ; 
And little acts in kindness done, and little words of 

cheer. 
Will make a home a kingdom seem, and clouds will 

disappear. 
There's sunlight in a smile at home — 'tis love's illum- 
ing ray, 
That doth unfold the flowers of life and lovely charms 

display ; 
And while through life with him you go, or march on 

hand-in-hand, 
Do not religion shun, my friend, it is the safest band ; 
And love will weave a silver tie and yield a calm content, 
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Unto affection's deepest wounds it is the best cement. 

A partner chosen out of love doth much of joy impart, 

Witlihold no good from him you own, your heart 
should warm his heart. 

To you I know a shield he'll prove, in threatening 
clouds and storm, 

The oak may bend before the blast but it will not de- 
form. 

So now, my friend, 1*11 close the scene, and wish you 
joy and peace — 

May heaven defend and watch o'er each, and friends 
around increase ; 

A friendship founded on esteem, life's stormy blast en- 
dures — 

It does not vanish, fade, nor die — and such I trust is 
yours. 



A GEOUP OF LILIES. 



** Consider the lilies how they grow. " — Luke xii. 27. 

(written upon a heap of stones.) 

Upon a brook's unprobed breast ; 
Beneath the roof of an old sloe. 
Where trailling brambles nought bestow, 
A group of tall, wild lilies grow — 

Unculter'd, free, and unmolest'd. 

Excluded from the world's rude stare. 
They spend their beauty and their gold, 
Adorn'd in robes of graceful fold, 
A humble rank each doth uphold. 

And move in bracing, taintless air. 

The good wise king of ages gone, 
" In all his glory " could not vie 
With " one of these," of mild, meek eye, 
Whose light and freshness, pale and die 

Ere Summer puts her garments on. 



130 A BEQUIBM. 

May I put on as meek a dress, 

While treacling life's uneven ground, 
And live without a boastful sound, 
And o*er my soul at last be found 

As pure a robe of righteousness. 



A EEQUIEM. 

IN BKMEMBBANCE OF MR. ROBERT SEED, OF OAK BANK, 
KENDAL, WHO DIED AFTER A BRIEF ILLNESS, JUNE 

15th, 1878, AGED 74 years. 



" Time, like an ever rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away." — TFcUts. 
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Death treads through life a stem and silent foe, 
He grasps the aged as well as the young ; 

Life's glories fade, inwrought with care and woe, 
Across the path a deep dark veil is hung. 

The man of strength and worth obey the call, 
When Death his awful summons sends alone 

His victims quickly fill his dismal scroll, 
For ages opened for the weak and strong. 

With aimless drift we move on thro* the vale. 
Grief follows on with all its horrid train ; 

The buds of hope held up tuni bleak and pale, 
A dreary waste is all that doth remaiu. 

Life's fitful starts of pleasure or of joy. 

Are worthless things wherein to hope and trust ; 

Decay steals on, awakening dreams destroy, 
Deeds of the brave ariseth from the dust. 

Oppressive silence glides on with the gloom, 
When far across life's brief uneven shore ; 

And while we stand before the yawning tomb, 
We view with piercing thoughts the journey o'er» 



ON FINDING AN OLD SHOE HEEL. 131 

The lino of life at best is as a span, 

Though lengthened to a ripe and weary age ; 

A few short acts are done, then passes man 
From the dull round of life's unequal stage. 

The air is full of farewells and of sighs, 

Once gone horn life there will be no return ; 

When light has fled from life's declining skies, 
Cold is the bed of the forsaken urn. 



ON FINDING AN OLD SHOE HEEL 



A mean thing may sometimes yield a weight of instruction. 



WRITTEN FROM THE TOP OF A WALL. 

Beneath the uncouth arms of an old thorn, 
^Vnich overlooks a deep translucent brook, 
An old shoe heel that someone hath forsook, 

And thrown aside, lies useless and much worn. 

Not many nails are left to human gaze, 

The leather's a deep black with age and rain, 
And who can say how long it may have Iain 

Without a purpose and a word of praise. 

An owner once it had who gave it fame,— - 
He gave it many a brush to keep it smart ; 
And like him, in the world it bore a part. 

Till worn and done and left without a claim. 

Severe abuse and wTongs it has gone through. 
While fresh and good it held an useful place, 
Till thankless man from him as a disgrace 

Flung it aside, the part of an old shoe. 

K 



133 NIGHT. 

And 80 it is with many a man of earth, | 

Who's borne the burden and the heat of toil. 

Till age and want combine to wreak and soil 
His strength and efforts until not much worth. 



NIGHT. 



The golden threads of life are spun, 
And hope lay vanquishM like a foe ; 

When night comes on, and work is done, 
Appear a whisp'ring faint and low. 

Remaining aims like frat^ments lie, 

'£re thought has reached a crowning height 

And burden'd efforts pale and die, 

While deepening shadows fold at night. 

Dead voices touch a tender spring. 

And buried features rise and pass ; 
The buds of promise hope would bring, 

Seem withered leaves in memory's glass. 

The rush and hurry, wear and tear, 
Have had their purpose and their day ; 

The goal is reached when night draws near — 
When crouching age moves in the way. 

Achieved deeds of strength and worth. 
Like words, have often proved as frail ; 

And o'er the strongholds faith gave birth, 
Oblivion oft has wove a veil. 

The flowers of peace that joy enhanced, 
With fallen hopes have found their graves ; 

And when the night haa far advanced. 

Death sounds his pressing, clasping waves. 

The above lines were suggested while seated besides a very 
aged person, and after hearing an excellent and thrilling ser- 
mon preached from the text — ** Watchman, what of tiie 
night r — Isaiah xxi. 11. 
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THIRTY YEARS AGO. 

Life does not seen to be so bright, 

The reason who can tell — 
Its joys have not so great a charm, 

Nor hold so great a spell ; 
Things are not what they used to be — 

At least I feel it so — 
Time passed away with lighter wings,— 

Just thirty years ago. 

Thro' memory's hall with silent mood 

We tread the threshold o'er — 
We linger round life's golden spots, 

And many a source explore ; 
The present with the past combine 

To yield a weight of woe — 
We look at faces which have smil'd, — 

Just thirty years ago. 

Hope does not show as mild a face, 

Which »he once held in view, 
The good old hale and hearty friends 

Are far between and few ; 
Time rolls along with heavier wheels, 

And heavier cares bestow. 
All things have chang'd and turned around — 

Since thirty years ago. 

The olden time sheds many a ray 

Of brightness and of joy, 
The bygones which lay o'er the path 

Gives many a mind employ ; 
From smiling friends, whicli press around. 

Congratulations flow ; 
And yet a thought sometimes wings back — 

To thirty years ago. 

The above lines wero written after the author had been em- 
ployed at one firm, at Oak Bank, for 30 years, from 1 850 to 1880. 
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EIDDLES, PUZZLES, &c. 

1. 

My first is a bird which is often seen on my last, and my 
whole is a town in England. 

' 2. 
My first is part of a fish, my last is part of a fish, my whole 
is a fish. 

3. 
Whole, I am a town in Scotland ; beheaded and curtailed, 
then you could not exist ^wTlthout me. 

4. 
Whole, I am a town in France ; curtailed, then I am never 
seen ; beheaded, I will ever be. 

5. 
My first is a town in England ; my last is a town in Eng<» 
land ; and my whole is a town in England. 

6. 
What nation, when beheaded, will name 
A portion of the human frame ? 

7. 

I've often roll'd upon the ground, 
Behead, then I'm a kind of sound. 

8. 
My first and last are both the same ; 
An extinct bird my whole will name. 

9. 
An animal of head bereft, 
A kind of grain will then be left. 

10. 
I am always within you, so name me, I pray ; 
And when I'm ti-ansposed, I'm seen every day. 
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11. 

My first was invented by a human being ; my second, tranS' 

Sosed, is possessed by a human being ; and my whole is pro- 
uced by a human being. 

12. 
In a field I grow and bloom ; 
Beheaded, then I'll warm you soon ; 
Behead again, then 3 ou will see 
You could not long live without me. 

13. 
My first is a germ ; 

My last means procure ; 
My total, when purchased. 

You'll rue not, I'm sure. 

14. 
I am what you would wish to have ; 

Beheaded, then you will see. 
What's left behind, without much doubt. 

Will name a well-known tree. 

15. 
My first is a poem, though short it may be ; 
My last, when reversed, a beast you wUl see ; 
This riddle now solve, then surely you'll say 
My whole's a city in a clime far away. 

16. 
On England's noble shores I'm found ; 
Behead me, then 'tis clear I'm sound ; 
Behead once more, then you will see 
Without me one would useless be. 

17. 
Two letters from an English town, 

Kind reader take away ; 
The residue transpose, and then 

A dale it will display. 



18. 
i You'll never behold me, 'tis true I declare. 



Though over the earth j'ou search in despair ; 
But if you behead me, and once more again, 
Then to your vision I'm render 'd quite plain. 

19. 
My first is the same as my last 

With you and I station'd between ; 
My whole was in centuries past 

My second in riddles is seen. 
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20. 
My first and last letter's the same, 

A conjunction's located in the middle, 
My total with ease you may name 

When you have read over this riddle. 

21. 
My whole you'll find upon a hill. 
Go when you like, or how you will, 

You'll always find it there ; 
Transpose it now, then you will see 
That ever with you it will be. 

In pleasure or despair. 

22. 
On England's scroll of bygone queens, 

My first you'll surely find ; 
My last, on barren trackless wilds, 

Is often left behind ; 
My whole is far across the sea — 
Pray say what can the answer be ? 

23. 

'Tis true I am of wondrous frame, 
And many links compose the same ; 
Cut off my head, then you will see 
That I a part of you will be ; 
Cut oflF my head once more a^ain. 
Then you will see a fish remain. 

24. 
Ever since the world began, 

In curious forms I've been ; 
I've moved about in divers ways. 

In many lands am seen ; 
Behead, then you no doubt will hear 

A noise whenever I appear. 

25. 
I'm often in motion, to thousands well known. 
In summer and winter by company drawn ; 
And unto my t)wner much pleasure I give. 
Ne'er heeding the weather, or how I may live : 
Yet should you my form in fact simply reverse, 
Youll find by the change I am nothing the woi-se. 

26. 
I'm often like the troubled sea, 

Not lons^ at rest I stay ; 
Transposed, you can certainly 

Use me throughout the day : 
Beheaded, and again transposed, 
An untruth will then be disclosed. 
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27. 
I've roU'd about night and day, 
'Ere many a rough and dreary way ; 
One letter drop, and then you'll find 
I'm always with you, though behind ; 
And when the residue's curtail'd, 
In rivers deep, I've swiftly sail'dl 

28. 
Ye riddling throng, my first transpose, 
'Twill then a sparkling draught disclose ; 
My last, when it is changed aright^ 
AVill bring a qujidruped to sight ; 
My whole's a lish of curious kind, 
An answer to this riddle find. 

29. 
For thousand of years in existence I've been, 
I've swept through all countries, yet never was seen ; 
Behead, then I move not, I ever am fast ; 
For ages I've been, and for ages may last ; 
One letter now drop, then 'tis ceitainly x)lain 
I sweep o'er the earth, though accompanied with pain. 

30. 
My first, the lofty mountain's brow 

In burnish 'd gold are dress'd, 
My last sails gently from on high. 

All hills and dales invest ; 
My whole, a plant wiU bring to sight. 
When first and last's combined aright. 

31. 
My last, one summer's mom I spied 

In vernal glory dress'd. 
When through a floral vale I hied, 

And yet it was my first ; 
My whole's a fine oliT English tree 
Of lasting strength on land and sea. 

32. 
Year after year has gone silently by 

Since first I proved useful to man ; 
Beheaded, I'm sure, I've caused many to sigh, 
Compute what I've said if you can. 
Beheaded, once more, then I'm sure you are ** green " 
If you cannot name me when a quadniped's seen. 

33. 
My first is an instniment frequently used, 
Kich blessings to thousands has often diffused, 
But what of my last ? Why a weapon you'll scan 
If it was displayed by woman or man ; 
These parts when conjoined you'll rightly see 
My whole as a kind of last will then be. 
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34. 

My iirst iu existence for ages has been, 

Some thousands of wonders and doings hath seen, 

In a town I'm certain you've often it past, 

Although you never may have been in my last ; 
But if to nay whole you should take an en routes 
My wonderful first you can't help but find oiat. 

35. 
I'm as clear as crystal, in plebian cots seen. 
Likewise in the palace, the home of the Queen ; 
And when I'm beheaded, I then will display 
A blushing young maiden, neat, handsome, and gay. 
But when I am shorten'd again, then I'll pass 
As one of those creatures that live upon grass. 

36. 
On every high tree I may always be found, 

Likewise on the towering hill ; 
I'm the sport of the boys, and when moving around 

Sometimes do appear to stand still ; 
Reversed, in the mansion and cottage I'm seen ; 
I'm used by all people and easily made clean. 

37. 

No matter wherever you go. 

My first you will never behold ; 
Though found upon land, high and low, 

And known to be hot, warm and cold ; 
But when first with last is combined, 

My total's then viewed quite plain, 
To handle it right you must mind, 

Or else by it you may be slain. 

88. 
Unto my first one day I went, 

Into a field of wheat ; 
Too much of next, transposed, I got, • 

Which caused me to retreat. 
As for my third, you need not doubt, 

A weight you must write down ; 
Then when you've found first, second, and third, 

You'll name an English town. 

39. 
High in the air I fly, 

By countless thousands seen. 
Yet on the ground I lie. 

Where often you have been. 
I have no feet, 'tis true. 

Whenever I appear. 
Yet I can faster go than you, 

For many shoes I wear. 
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40. 

One Autumn's chilly morning, 

In Kendal's merry town, 
My first up in a street I saw 

Come swiftly rolling down ; 
When further on I went and found 

My second in a 8loe ; 
And if my whole you want to find, 

To Ireland you must go. 

41. 

My^rst transpose, then 'twill disclose 

what we do every day ; 
Without my next, this curious text 

Would not the fact display. 
As for my third, 'tis not absurd, 

A hamlet springs to view ; 
Search out my whole without control, 

If not possessed by you. 

42. 

With wondrous speed I're often run 

In many climes beneath the sun. 

And o'er the vast expansive main 

In speed I've gone 'gainst wind and rain 

And when beheaded it is true. 

In speed I've gone and oft with you — 

Then if once more you'll behead me, 

111 go with speed into the sea. 

48. 

My first lies buried in the ground, 

And useful 'tis to man ; 
My second is a certain weight, 

And lift it if you can. 
These two you surely may unfold. 

And that without delav ; 
My whole it is a maiden s name. 

Once bore a prize away. 

44. 
While rambling out one summer's day 

Through wo^s and pastures green. 
My first I saw far, far away. 

With not a cloud between. 

And while I thus was rambling on 
My last was soaring high ; 

My whole and last are both as one \ 
To iiolve this pray now try. 
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45. 

I amusingly strolled, one summer's fine morning. 

Beside a clear brooklet tliat llow'd past a mill ; 
The sun had just risen, was softly adorning 

With gold gilded vestments a far away lull ; 
*Twas then I espied my first brightly glowing 

Upon my fair second, so modest and meek, 
Which I found 'twas my whole, and if it be worth knowing, 

The answer you'll send to the Budget next week. 

46. 

Once in my whole I took a stroll, 

One pleasant summer's day, 
A balmy breeze swept through the trees, 

A bright steed led the way. 
My whole curtail, then without fail 

A vehicle you'll see. 
In which you may stroll night and day 

With happy hearts and free. 

47. 

My voice, though 'tis sonorous, sounds death to the ear^ 

'Tis borne on the winp of the wind ; 
No ocean impedes its gnef-waking career. 

Leaves a lasting impression behind. 
And yet in grand toncR of cordial strains. 

Glad tidings I sound to the ear. 
The music goes forth over mountains and plains. 

And calls you and all to appear. 

48. 

Composed I am of letters five. 

If placed aright they be, 
Will name an insect, though alive, 

Which you may plainly see. 
Behead me twice, for pleasure's sake. 

And count me o'er again. 
You'll find 'tis true, and no mistake. 

That only one remain. 

49. 

My first, when reversed, from my whole I received 

One morning when I was a boy ; 
For what I had got I was long after grieved — 

It was not a suitable toy. 

Transposing my last, I am certain that you 

A certain amount comprehend ; 
The answer find out, then whatever you do, 

Bight off to the Budget it send. 
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60. 

I am weak, I am strong, I am short, I am long, 

But where am I fonnd you will say ; 
Why just cock your eye at yourself and you'll spy 

Me hanging down where you stay. 
Transpose mc, and then in a green shady glen 

I often the shepherd will shy at ; 
Behead and transpose, then with madam I close, 

Wlio kicks up a dust or a riot. 

51. 

I'm good for you, indeed I'm good for all, 

I'm known all over this terraqueous hall ; 

The poor man toils for me throughout each year. 

Sometimes I'm very scarce and sometimes rery dear. 

Without so much ado cut off my head. 

What's left behind you'll find is always read ; 

When shorten'd once again appears in view 

A common or a well known brilliant hue. 

52. 

My first, when transposed, at a tin shop I purchased, 

And hung it up in an old mill ; 
'Tis many a long day since the thing was accomplished, 

And yet it is hanging there still. 
But if you would find out my last or its meaning. 

Something from a beast you must claim ; 
Then surely you'll say that my six-letter'd total 

A town in old England will name. 

53. . 

Four letters will spell you my name ; 

My first is the same as my last ; 
You may hear me afar on the plain. 

But never can see me go past. 
Very often to you I appear 

In tones of a bellowing sound ; 
Sometimes I am far off and near, 

I travel creation around. 

54. 

My iirst within my last one day 
From me was rudely torn away 

While urging through the street ; 
And yet I cared not for the theft, 
As I had got another left 

Which did the purpose meet. 
So now my first and last display — 
My whole if you possess you may. 
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55. 

Go where yoa will, no doubt you'll behold me ; 

In woodlands and pastures I sometimes abound ; 
If often you travel, you'll surely unfold me, 

For thousands of years I have roU'd on the ground. 
In cottage and mansion I often am seen, 

No clothing have I to my form ; 
No feet, it is true, I have to my being, 

Yet shoes of all sizes and thousands I've worn. 

56. 

I dwell in true greatness, all meanness disdain* 
Vm oft in anthority, supreme in name ; 
'Midst noisy confusion, contention, or strife, 
By thousands I'm courted, as I give much life. 
Deprived of one letter, transform'd I appear 
To noble and common always in a tear. 
My tail take away, when you have the most time, 
Tnen a plant is disclosed from China's fair clime. 

57. 
On Goldsmith's scroll of England's Kings, 

My first illustrious shines ; 
My next is one of Scotland's sons, 

Class'd 'mongst her great divines. 
My last's a colour, though not rare, 

Of which you've heam its name ; 
My whole's a poet who made songs, 

And won a lasting fame. 

58. 
On Goldsmith's scroll of England's Queens, 

But dimly shines my first ; 
My last's a liquor, sparkling bright, 

Delicious to the thirst. 
When first and last are join'd! aright, 

An English town will be, 
Which is my whole, pray search it out, 

For 'tis beside the sea. 

59. 
Whole, 1 am a word of four letters ; beheaded* remains the 
same, and names a heathen god of antiquity ; beheaded again is 
a negative ; one letter restore and bshedded names a quadruped ; 
a portion of the quadruped added to the negative transposed, 
after borrowing a letter, gives a gem ; restore now to the primary 
condition then I give the name of a celebrated reformer of the 
sixteenth ctntury. 

60. 
Deep in the damp cold ^und 
My last was gently laid ; 
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When by the new-made monnd 

A lonely pilgrim stayed ; 
And when no one stood there 

To mark his painful gloom, 
Heplaced my ilrst with care 

Upon her silent tomb. 
While close beside the mouldering dead 
Hy total reared its stately head. 

61. 

Four letters 'tis true composes my whole, 
I am good, bad, great, and also am small. 
And if you read backwards my wonderful name, 
You'll find as before, I'm exactly the same. 
Hy first is my last, and my last is my first. 
By friend and by foe I am blest and am curst ; 
My third is my second, my second my third, 
I pray now find out thi& mystical word ; 
For what I hare said 'tis no lie, but all true, 
Though four comprises me, yet I am two. 

62. 
With peaceful companions in spring time I'm seen, 
Oft out in all weathers in fields of light green ; 
And should you know more of me, knock off my head, 
Then I shall be with you both out and in bed ; 
Apart of my form now again take away. 
When done, I'll be bound you use me thj*ough the day. 
Of which long despised you'll sink in despair. 
And feel a keen torture, not easy to bear ; 
But kindly transpose me, then I am full clear, 
A prize to the ladies, a favourite dear. 

63. 
'Tis sad, alas ! that I should doomed be. 
To suffer banishment by stern decree, 
Sometimes at market I am sold and bought 
Along with others who no ill have wrought ; 
Though I may be a slave, I often prisoners hold, 
I keep them from astray, if but the tnith be told ; 
But take my head from me, and you will truly then 
Behold me in a crew, a company of men ; 
So now to know my form, do not be much in doubt, 
But try your riddling skill to hunt me rightly out. 

64. 
Whole, I am feminine, that you will see ; 
One letter take off, then I'll masculine bo. 

65. 
I'm found in the regions of earth, air, or sea, 
I never eat cabbage, nor do I drink tea ; 
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When hotly punned IVe a rengeance for all. 
And woe unto him who beneath me should fall ; 
Sometimes IVe the fit of the crocodile's whim. 
The feat I nerform is to dive, sink, or swim, 
AVhen caugnt and beheaded you'll certainly then 
Pronounce me in favour witn hearty old men ; 
Diminiah'd once more, I give sorrow and pain, 
When drunk to excess by the foolish and vain. 

I've been in the tempest of lightning and rain, 
By night and by day I go over the main, 
And when I reside at the sea-side or coast. 
Though I've not a house, I a cabin can boast ; 
I do not eat fish, though I go after some, 
'Tis seldom Vm found without whisky or mm. 
When minus my head I'm attached to yon, 
To have such a fellow you never did rue, 
I aid you in walking wherever you go, 
iSometimes I move fist and sometimes I move dow. 

67. 
Upon my first one mom I went 

To play with Tom and Jack, 
Soon down I came with dreadful soss 

And right upon my back ; 
I call'd for help with all my might, 

While Tom was gliding past, 
He laugh'd at me and yet he came 

And took me to my last. 
My whole's a clime of frost and snow 
To which you would not like to go. 

68. 
In the arch of the rainbow I always am seen. 
Also in the lanes when the heather grows green ; 
I'm free from all sorrow but not so from care, 
I'm ever in pleasure likewise in despair ; 
I'm known to reside in the mountain's dark cave, 
I'm found in the earth and the bounds of the grave ; 
The matron respects me and so does the maid, 
The old and the young I befriend not nor aid, 
'Tis true that I'm ever in pain and in fear, 
And yet I can boast I in health do appear. 

69. 
I'm found in'the mansions where kings and queens reign, 
I'm courted by thousands and often ease pain ; 
One letter erase, then the remnant will show 
That over the ocean I frequently go. 
I've been in all battles when cannons loud roar, 
With thousands have fallen in bright days of yore. 
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I first made appoaranae when £den began, 

And have since that period through sylvan groves run ; 

But, when I'm behesuicd, can wonders perform, 

I never am seen, though I ride in the storm. 

70. 

Before and since the world hof^an 
My progress slow htis been ; 

In Paradise I went with man, 
In every clime am seen. 

From all inhabitants of earth 

Inheritance I crave, 
I oome and go at every birth, 

Until I reach the grave. 

In fact I am not then de8tro;^ed, 
Though you me now disdiun ; 

With other forms I am alloy'd, 
In other worlds I reign. 

71. 
Myfirst can still the foaming sea, 

The rough, the surging wave. 
And lay the mighty raging mnds 

As silent as the grave. 

Likewise the thunder's deaf 'ning peals, 

The lightning's vivid glare ; 
Could prostrate lay all strife and wars, 

Calm vengeance and despair. 

My first, good reader, now unfold ; 

My second shows you can ; 
To tell you more, my whole is this. 

Be at variance with no man. 

72. 
I enter'd an old miser's garden one day, 
Determin'd to carry some ripe plums away ; 
The miser was up in his garret close by, -, 
\VTio soon unto me did my first sternly cry, 
The noise took eflfect on me, who, like the wiud^ 
"Was soon with the fruit and the miser behind ; 
Many hedges and ditches like magic I clear'd. 
The biped old beast I then certainly fear'd ; 
My last cheer'd me with its soothing tones grand, 
"When I had got over some rough barren land ; 
My whole, courteous reader, I pray now expound. 
It is, I am told, in each living thing found. 

73. 

If you will but attention pay. 
My name by letters I will say, 
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That you the same may bear away 
By tftking it from Peep o* Day. 
It now begins with letter J, 
Then after it comes letter A, 
A water course pray do not stem 
Till you have got the letter M ; 
Without much doubt you'll surely see 
The next must be the letter E, 
And lastly, neither more nor less, 
I'll let you have the letter S. 

74. 

My first by every living form, 

l^oth now and ages past, 
Has been accomplish'd many a morn, 

And may for ages last. 

If ever yon stroll far from home, 

Or cross the foaming seas, 
My next you'll see in many a form 

Sometimes sot round with trees. 

My whole's a town, and famous too 
In England, I may say ; 
. I think I've said enough for you, 
So find my whole, I pray. 

75. 

My first is found to be a girl, 

Though not of beauty rare. 
And yet she may, for aught I know, 

Be loving, sweet, and fair. 

My last's a weight now much in use ; 

Behead, then 'twill be found 
To be a tone well known to all 

Of harmonizing sound. 

My whole, kind reader, what is it ? 

If you would guess aright. 
An English town you'll please to name. 

The answer then indite. 

76, 

My voice from the mansion is often hoard swelling, 

Likewise from the plebian cot, 
I onward do rush unforeseen past each dwelling, 
And sad is the noise and the talc I am telling, 
When trees in the forest by scares I am felling. 

To make it a blank or wild spot. 

No ifoise is like mine when onward I am dashing, 
Or ruling the ocean's deep wave ; 
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Midst fierce howling tempests and lightning's quick flashing 
I madly go onward, all hills and plains lashing, 
Proceeding through darkness 'midst thunder's deep crashing 
I sweep o'er the night of the grave. 

77. 

Alike the lightning's vivid glare . 
I sweep triumphant through the air. 

By countless thousands seen ; 
In subterraneous caverns deep. 
Where reigns one calm eternal sleep, 

I never there have been. 

Throughout the universe profound 
With blazing comets I abound, 

Likewise the radiant sun ; 
And every circling orb of night. 
More or less possess my light, 

With lightning's speed I ran. 

78. 

My first, when beheaded, an article's seen, 

Tis found in the midst of the land ; 
In earth, air, and water it never has been. 

Though brought from the depths of the sand. 

My last, without trouble, perchance you'll expound ; 

In fact, 'tis the same as the first, 
Exactly alike both in meaning and sound, 

When nothing but simply reversed. 

My whole, witty reader, whale'er can it be ? 

Perhaps yon the text can explain ; 
If so, I am certain you truly will see 

A well-known feminine name. 

79. 

One cold frosty morning I took to my last. 

Expecting some pleasure to find. 
And while I was on it I sped away fast. 

Regardless of weather or wind. 
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At last it gave way, and then right overhead, 

And down to the bottom I went. 
And in a few minutes I might have been dead, 

Had not friends a rope after me sent. 

From under my last I was quickly set free. 
Soon my clothes were my first, I can say ; . 

My whole is a place of business youll see. 
Perhaps you the place will display. 
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80. 

During my boyhood for little I car^d, 
And comrades often my silly pranks shared, 
I climbed o'er the wall of a garden one day, 
Determined to carry some cherries away ; 
. When, lo, before long, I old Nancy espied, 
"Who, when she saw m^ she my first loudly cried ; 
I neeled no ur^^in» but swift a4 the wind 
I soon left the fruit and old Nancy behind ; 
I had not gone far till my second me cheered. 
Who flowers spread round me, thcii nothing 1 fear'd ; 
My whole, witty readers', expose to full view. 
My whole, to speak truth, is defined in you. 

81. 

Van winter's cawld mornin' wen t* bocks were hard frozen, 

Ah elapt me skates on to roe booats. 
Ah off at a fleein' speed on me last went 

Past women an' men ee lang kooats. 

Ah heddent been theear varra lang till ah kom 

Beet doon in a girt bangin' wack, 
It rattled mo becans like a bagful o' steeans. 

Ah thowt ah hed brocken me back. 

Befooar ah fell doon I'd me first iu nic heead, 

But hoc it gat theear ah waint say ;' 
My whole noo fynd oot, for mebbe ye will 

Seearly begnidge it ipome day. 

82. 

Why do my first ? I one day said 

Unto an aged man ;' 
Care-worn and feeble seemed he, 

His cheeks were jvale and wan. 

He said he had a wife and child 

Within my last, close by, 
And if he did not do my first 

All three would pine and die. 

But, why not go unto my whole, 

You might do better there ? 
He shook his head and gravely said, 

" They have such scanty fare." 

It may be when you've read this tale 

My whole you can unfold, 
I hope you'll never need it when 

You're grown infirm and old. 
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83. 

Right early one morning when Sol was adorning 

With gold the high hills far away, 
Awhile I oat stroll^ where dark waters rolled 

The waves into silvery spray. 

And as I stood gazing, aud^prond Phoebus praising, 

Array'd in his vestments so rare. 
My whole I saw coming in rieh beauty blooming, 

A form like a goddess so fair. 

I proudly on paced when me she embraced 

In one of the sweetest of ties. 
The warblers were singing, melodiously flinging 

Sweet tones to the blue sunny skies. 

Gome, love, let's be going, the winds are soft blowing. 

All glowing and warm is the sky ; 
Said I to my lover, my whole now discover — 

Life's lily so meek and so shy. 

84. 

Ye riddb'ng bards attention pay, 

A something to you I will say. 

So without much ado I'll try 

By into riddling lore to pry. 

That you may all (as eacn now live), 

The answers from the sequel give. 

My first's a man of genius bright, 

With sense and judgment placed aright ; 

And for my next a number view, 

Of which you'll kindly give it true ; 

And from my third you can't refrain, 

However much you it disdain ; 

But if my last you will transpose, 

A well-known nnme 'iwill then disclose. 

Now my long whole (and then no more) 

A counsel was in days of yore. 

85. 
If moments few you can but spare, 
Then list to me, who will with care 

Expound my total clear ; 
For 'tis a word of letters five, 
And if you practice it, you'll thrive 

Throughout the rolling year. 

So now in earnest I'll begin. 
The curious piece presume to sing. 

Nor think the moments long ; 
A number is my first you'll find. 
So is my next, it bear in mind 

Till I complete my song. 
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Oil c/ery clock my third is found, 
Though it move not yet it doth sound 

A shar]) pjoiiliar tone ; 
My fourth and last are numbers, too, 
And when transposed to me and you 

Another number's shown, 

86. 
No one hath seen my first, though it 

Doth range the world around. 
It is an airy restless sprite, 

A hollow murmuring sound. 

It takes destruction on its wing — 

It reproduces woe — 
It lauffns at man and all his works, 

And often lays them low. 

And yet, if it became extinct, 

We soon should cease to live. 
The very air on which wo breathe 

Would death to all things give. 

Within my last the farmer's man 

Doth grind his golden grain, 
It is beside the rill that rolls 

It's waters to the main. 

It is my first that sets my whole 

In motion when it blows ; 
A frame of wood is seen outside — 

Around, around it goes. 

87. 
Tis ages ago since my form first began. 
Ah I yes, witty reader, 'twas long before man. 
I can float, I can sink, I can move fast and slow, 
With eiEUie scale the mountains though clothed with snow. 
IVe no feet, I've no hands, I've no head to my form, 
I ever am seen when forebodm^ a storm : 
I am long, I am short, I am thick, I am thin. 
At a hole wide or straight the same enter in : 
I am black, I am white, and can dull grey unfold ; 
I often am clothed in bright shining gold. 
I am high, I am low, I am far off ana near. 
By night and by day I do often appear : 
I'm empty, am full, I am heavy, am light ; 
In summer I'm looked for when out of sight. 
Over land, over lake, over ocean I've been, 
In climes hot and cold, in all seasons I'm seen. 
I am crooked and straight, I am flat and am round, 
I sail on the water, likewise on the ground. 
I am narrow and wide, and vet oft spread aboat, 
From what I have said you'll my form please find out. 
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88. 

When whole I'm a rascal, dispute it you may. 
Some thousands IVe rogued in the course of a day ; 
I'm ever with vagabonds, knayes, and the cheat. 
My object is nought but to wrong or defeat ; 
Possess me, I hope it you neyer will do. 
If banish'd forever you never should rue. 
From whence did I spring ? you may anxiously ask. 
To answer that right is a difficult taisk. 
But knock off my head, then my name you may guess. 
For me I am certain you have more or less ; 
And heard, I am never, stem silence I keep, 
Through fluid and solid I latently sweep ; 
A letter from me take away then I'm seen 
Adorning the person of peasant and queen. 
The letter replace and a letter destroy, 
When, lo ! 1 m performed by girl and by boy. 
But when I'm transposed I'm grandmother's pride, 
The household's delight at the bright fireside ; 
And when you are feasting on bre»l, eggs, and tea, 
I'm certain you'll not fail in finding out me. 

89. 

Kovember's winds were whirling past, 

The fields were bleak and drear. 
Thick sombre clouds were gathering fast 

O'er hills far off and near ; 
When hopping went from tree to tree- 
My first, who sweetly sung to mo 
His little song, so full of glee, 

In simple strains and clear. 

He peep'd about so sly and quick 

Beside his summer's nest. 
The clouds were rolling dark and thick. 

Portentous in the west ; 
Awhile his eye at lae did cast, 
Then plum'd his wings, away flew past, 
'Twas then I saw my next and last, 

When he display'd his breast. 

When sparkling snow of silvery sheen 

Bestrews the frozen ground. 
My whole is often heard and seen ; 

On many a homestead found ; 
When desolation sweeps the plain. 
He'll often tap the window pane. 
As if to say ** I'm home again," 

In tones of plaintive sound. 
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90. 

The ice-king one morning had made all look hoary, 
Jack Frost reign'd triumphant alone in his glory 

O'er pool, stream, and hill, 
When I on the banks of a river went strolling. 
Its deep glassy water was dolefully rolling 

Past mansion and mill. 

And as I trod onward in thoughtfulness eyeing 
The objects around me, the brown leaves were flying 

From trees high and low ; 
They came from the trees on the banks of the river. 
Where green \villows wave and the tall aspens quiver 

When mild breezes blow. 

Beside an old oak, where the woodbines were clinging, 
My first in a cottage was joyfully singing 

To keep away care ; 
I entered smiling and found her reclining 
At ease and alone in love and hope shining, 

Devoid of despair. 

My last I beheld on that silver'd sheen morning, 
'Twas known to be often her neat head adorning. 

O'er tresses of gold ; 
My whole is my first in virginity blooming, 
And may gloomy sadness o er her ne'er be looming — 

Tne name now unfold. 

91. 

I'm known to reside in the air and the skies, 

Also in the mountain and hill ; 
I'm seen in a mist, but the clouds I despise, 

And yet I am found in a will. 

You need not go far if you want to know me, 
- Just look at your waistcoat and shirt ; 
With shoes and with breeches I do not agree, 
I always abide in the dirt. 

Although I am found in a clime far away, 

*Tis strange that I'm ever in sight ; 
My features can never be seen in the day, 

I always appear in the night. 

To pontiff" and priest I am very well known, 

The church and the chapel I shun ; 
I often am seen to be standing alone, 

With lions and tigers I run. 

The sweet little birds that sing up in the trees, 

Have me in their music and praise ; 
The winds carry me afar over the seas, 

The witches and spirits I rai^e. 
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The sailor array'd in his clothing of blue 

Declares I*m attached to him ; 
To fiiends and to enemies always I'm true, 

I'm known to sink, dive, and to swim. 

92. 

No pale orb cheer'd my lonely path, 

The sky was dark and grim. 
When forth I rambled out one night 

Along the brooklet's brim ; 
Unto my first I went to see 

A virgin sweet and fair, 
And yet within my heart she lives 

A fadeless beauty there. 

My second is a part of first, 

My last I dare not tell, 
If you be much in riddles vers'd, 

You'll know the meaning well ; 
I'll tell you this, it is well known 

In every age and clime ; 
Tis ever marching on unheard 

Upon the sands of time. 

Hy whole is nothing but my first, 

Beside an old fir tree, 
At eveningtide I go by stealth 

A lovely form to see ; 
Her cheeks are like the summer's rose — 

Her hair a golden glow — 
Her presence is a smiling sun 

Thiat banish pain and woe. 

93. 

I went to my first when the night shades were looming. 
The clouds in the west had been changed into gold ; 

The summer's wild roses had ceased their blooming. 
No longer enchanted the young nor the old. 

In search of wild game, in my first I did linger. 
The cuckoo was sending his notes through the air ; 

The rabbits I'd chased, not one did I finger. 
And yet for all that not a fig did I care. 

But, just when the moon had the eastern sky lighted, 

My last I beheld walking leisurely on ; 
Behind the ling bushes I lay down affrighted, 

Until that he had out of sight clearly gone. 

I scamper'd away in an awful big hurry. 
The nedges and ditches I quickly was o'er ; 

Since then I have never been in such a flurry, 
I would not repine should I never be more. 
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And when I had cleared the weed cover'd ditches, 

I came into view of my whole very quick ; 
He had on his back a small bundle of switches, 

An axe. in one hand and the other a stick. 

His visage was pale, yet he look'd very pleasant, 

I durst not approach him for fear of the worst ; 
He was after all but a poor humble peasant, 

And yet he was one that look'd after my first. 

94.* 

One February's moonless mom alone to work I went, 

An eastern wind blew cold and strong — some trees to pieces rent ; 

1 heeded not the biting blast, but quickly marched on, 

I had a pie along with mo, it was an excellent one. 

• 

A little before twelve o'clock, when least I thought of hann, 
I placed the pie beside a fire on purpose to get warm ; ^ 

That I might relish it right well when noontide did appear, ^ 

Which is the time, I must relate, for beef and bread and beer. 

But when I went at twelve o'clock, 'twas then I saw my first, 
By jingo, for I could not see the pie nor yet the crust ; 
I searched every secret nook where 1 thought that it might be, 
And yet I could not find the pie nor traces could 1 spe. 

I then sat down in hun^y pain being very hungry then. 
And little thought of injury done while v/orking with few men ; 
But I ^as not in that state long until I was set right. 
The thoughts of last when it did come gave me extreme delight. 

It does the fields and woodlanos clothe in sumptuous array. 
It always comes when winter's o'er and holds a noble sway ; 
It gladdens every heart with joy, it makes the birdies sing, 
The butterflies of golden hues are gay upon the wing. 

The beasts that roam upon the earth, the birds that cleave the air, 
If you define them strictly my whole you may see there ; 
Then try your riddling skill at this if you my whole would know. 
And tell me what it is from what I shall relate below. 

It has existed I must say before and since the flood. 
In this and other lands it has for numerous ages stood ; 
And yet, I'll tell you more than this, I'll give a further clue. 
My whole, to speak in truthfulness is clearly shown in you. 

95. 

I rambled out one summer's day 

O'er meadows far and wide. 
My first I found upon the way 

Near to a brooklet side ; 

* The above riddle, like many more in the " Parlour Pastimef," ob* 
tained a prlxe In a Manchester paper. 
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Sweet gem, why dost thoa bloom alone ! 

Why dost thou tremble there ? 
Why not, like others, long since flown. 

Cease to perfume the air ? 
These words I had ]\o sooner said. 
There stood by me a charming maid, 
Her hands on it she gently laid, 
And bore it off with care. ^ 

But, ah ! the wind rose strong and high. 

And then a drenching storm. 
From her it took and made it fly 

Abore the wheat and com. 
I met with it upon the ground, 
Its blossoms all were spread around. 
Upon the stem I truly found 

But blighted leaves and torn. 

When spring arrayed in smiling green, 

And langhs at winter's gloom, 
My whole may then be known and seen, 

The fairest one that bloom ; 
And often when the wild winds rave 
Above the dark and silent grave 
My last or whole is seen to wave 

Above some dear one's tomb. 

90. 

On wild Sahara's arid plain. 

On India's coral strand, 
I may be seen — ^in fact I'm found 

Bestrew'd on every land. 

• 

Go where I will, I'm spurn 'd by man 

As useless and forlorn ; 
I've travell'd o'er this rolling globe, 

And countless shoes have worn. 

THE ANSWER. BY JOHN H. R0fiI^S0N,* SADDLER, KENDAL. 

Mysterious wanderer !— who its name can tell ? 
' Or whence it springs ? — the snort of every blast ; 
In burning climes content, percnance, to dwell ; 

In sterner rej^ions too its lot is cast. 
We prize it not as on and up it flies 

The wanton playmate of each troublous gust, 
We ma} not hate it, but we do despise. 

Although, forsooth, we are akin to dust. 

Answer — Dust. 

t 

* Author of " Musings by Xiske Windenaere." 
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It rear'd its lovely form so grand — 
It sent its perfume o'er the land, 
That made me gaze awhile and stand 
Beside the gurgling tide. 

ANOTHER ANSW£R BY THE SAME. 

James Hoggarth's whole you oft may meet. 
And those who ** snobs " abuse 

Should walk the street 

With naked feet, 
And not through **dust " wear shoes. 

97. 

While walking out alone one June, 
Amidst the roses sweet i^erfume, 

On came my firat ; 
1 did not mind it, yet I sought 
My second at a place of note. 

Being mucn athirst. 

J found it not, then urged on 
Determined to be home by one, 

To lind it there ; 
Before I'd gone far from the place • 
My third met me full in the face. 

Which made rao care. 

Within it I had not been long. 
Until I heard my whole's sweet song 

Among the trees ; 
Its melting strains much charmed me. 
They flowed so melodiously 

Upon the breeze. 

REPLY TO MR. HOGGARTU's CHARADE. BY JOHN H. ROBINSON. 

A witty bard roamed while the goddess of morning 

Held sway o'er proud Phosbus, who cheered with her beams 
The beauteous expanse — and the blue sky adorning — 

Inspiring the rambler with fancy's rapt dreams. 
But at length **Niyht" stole onward, thus hill and dale shrouding 

Whose mantle so sable the pale orb did cheer ; 
Mankind are at rest, save where care sits beclouding 

The hearts which, once happy, now yield sorrow's tear. 
He looked for his second an " in " (n) doubtless thinking 

That light might be glancing from bottles of stout ; 
But Jamie's drv whistle (just picture me winking) 

Was destined to suffer the tortures of di'ought. 
He looked vainly for shelter — the storm-king came howling 

Harsh, fitful, and furious, as if to make quail 
The heart of our hero, by shrieking and scowling — 

You'll gather from this that his third was a '' gaXe" 
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Bat the blast has swept past, and a lonely bird sinking i 

lu dulcet tones, cheers my tried friend as ke plods. 
Care flies from his breast while his ** Nightingah's " flinging 

Sweet mosic around, as a creature of God's. 

Answer — Nightingale. 

98. ^ 

One Christmas time across the moors 

I lonely trudged along. 
The sky was black with driving clouds 

The wind blew loud and strong ; 
In moments unaware arose 

A sharp and furious blast, 
It swept my first far, far away, 

Ana nearly me o'ercast 
I searched long with painful eyes 

In darkness, cold, and rain 
The more I search'd the more I found 

My labour proved vain ; 
So on in pensive mood I went, 

Bewilder'd, cold, and sad, 
I thought I should upon that night 

Have died, or turned mad ; 
At last the clouds dispersed, and then 

The moon shone clear and bright. 
And when I'd reach 'd a big oak tree. 

My first burst into sight. 
When I had knock'd it down with stones, 

I placed it in my last, 
I have determined since that night 

To keep it sure and fast. 
My whole, kind reader, pray searoh out . 

From what I have rehears'd. 
It does if you would rightly know 

Keep clean and safe my first. • • 

ANSWERED BY JOHN H. ROBINSON. * 

• i 

James Hoggartli lost his first, and that 
I have inferred to be his hat, 
Which having found (the wily fox) 
He placed it in his last — a box 

Answer — Hatbox. 

99. 

I took an excursion one morning by rail, 

Expecting some pleasure to find, 
I pass'd through a long and a beautiful vale 

Which gave me great pleasure of mind« 
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Bat when at the end of the journey I'd got, 

And seat'd by the side of a fire, 
An orchard I saw — a magnificent spot, — 

It belong'd to a greedy old squire. 

The fruit that I saw did so much attract nie, 

Not long in the house could I stay, 
I yery soon was in a great apple tree. 

Pulling, and pulling away. 

In such a position I had not long been. 

When lo ! I the squire espied, 
But when he saw me —you may fancy the scene — 

My first to me loudly he cried. 

I needed no urging, but took to my heels. 

And darted away like the wind ; 
And quickly was over the roads and the fields, 

With the fruit and the squire behind. 

I wearily sat down by the side of a brook, 

O'erwhelm'd with fatigue and grief ; 
My last I beheld, and some of it took, 

it instantly gave me relief. 

My whole in existence for ages has been, 
'Tis found in all countries and climes — 

In man and in. woman 'tis clearly seen. 
With all living creatures combines. 

BHTTHMICAL REPLY TO MR. HOGGARTH's CHARADE. BT JOHN 

H. ROBINSON. 

James Hoggarth one day to an orchard did stray, 
I assure you he knew it was owned by the squire ; 

As to who owned the fruit, why the arch -rogue so 'cute, 
Foigot in his hurry just then to inquire. 

His hand on the bough — oh, horrors, there burst ■ 
On his ears a loud cry, yet he turned not to scoff, 

For I Yow there's a magical power in his first. 
Or at letui a broad hint in those words be *' off." 

''Off" wildly Jem darted, nor once paused to look 
At the s(]^uire, who now scampered full fast in his rear, 

Till, well uigh exhausted, he stood by a brook. 
Or, his crystalline second, a ** spring " sparkling clear. 

But his whole— vtAy what is it that fully combines 
Both sexes, all ages, and ieach living thing ? 

I tell you,' kind reader, in you and I shines 
His text, at a venture ril name it — * 'Offspring." 

Answer — Offspring. 
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100. 

BIDDLE* BT JOHN H. ROBINSON, KENDAL. 

What word of four letters embraces the whole of mankind ; 
transposed is abhon-ed by mankind ; the produce of which, 
when again transposed, is used to support mankind ; now cur- 
tailed and transposed is used to convey mankind ; transposed 
in this state describes an arch, a segment, and which, when 
restored to its primary condition, names a contest amongst 
athletSB, and now beheaded is best known to the gambler ? 

ANSWERKD BY J. HOGGAnTH. 

A " word " J. H. R. hath dcclar'd doth all mankind embrace. 
And that, if rightly understood, must be the human ''race ;*' 
Transpoae it now, then you with xaution must beware, 
When we to business must attend we get too much of ** care." 
Transpose once more, then you will see that it will truly name 
An ''acre," whose produce supports mankind with golden grain. 
Curtail it now, again transpose, then you may ride afar. 
Or stroll about both night and day within a well known "car." 
Again transposed, and when some eve you*ro strolling through 

a park, 
And passing by an ancient bridge you'll see described an "arc" 
Restore it to its primal state, then at a ** race " you'll 'rive, 
Where you will champions never prove, though for a prize you 

strive. 
Once more curtail'd, then 1 must tell, and that before your face. 
When with your friends at cards do play you'll rogue them 

with the "ace." 

Answer — Race, care, acre, car, arc, race, ace. 

101. 

BY J. H. S0BIN80N. • 

My first is a fruit, and in tropical climes may be seen on my 
last ; of which my whole is a kind. ^ 

THE ANSWER BT HIMSELF. 

J. H. R.'s first is but a " fig ;" 

His last is but a " tree ;' 
From off his last his first I'll prig, 

'* Figtree " his whole must be. 

102. 

The firats and lasts no doubt will show 
Two little fishes all should know. 

1. A constellation this will be, 

2. A smart quick blow is here you'll see, • 

No doubt you've felt the same. 

■♦ This riddle, and the previous ones, with the answers by J. H. R., 
appeared in a paper called the K^ndcU HenUd. 
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8. An ancient measure's placed here, 
4. A shelter this one doth appear. 
6. Disorder this will name. 

103. 

One time when sleep my eyes had fail'd, 
I welcomed whole, in beauty veil'd, 

It was so bright and fair ; 
*^ith change of head 'twas robed in gold ; 
And changed again I made the wold 

Disturb its breezy air ; 
Once moi*e with change of head you'll see, 
Forsaken it will doubtless be. 

104. 

HIDDEN NAMES OF HEN. 

1. The dinner was bad, the joints especially. 

2. She scolded madam at the water side. 

8. We placed boards against the newly |>ainted window. 

4. Little Annie gave Catherine no cherries. 

5. Beneath a moss-cover'd stone she found her watch. 

6. We were glad to quit the thatched garret. 

7. Porter and ale he had to his supper. 

8. This must have been wrote by woman or man. 

105. 

My first will be found in the foam of the ocean, 
My second's well known in a sore or distortion,. 
My third's in the trees on a towering mountain, 
My fourth's in the song or the noise of the fountain, 
My last's jn the dawning of night and of morning, 
My whole is a town and Old ££gland adorning. 

106. 

I'm found in India's burning clime, 

Where spicy breezes blow ; 
I've seen the bright and smiling skies. 

Where Leman's water's flowt 

Bereft of head and tail I mete 

The ocean with a span, 
I've always clung and always will 

To woman and to man. 

107. 

Oil English soil my first is bora. 

When summer grandeur smiles ; 
The school boy, for such forms like mine, 

Has rambled weaiy miles. 
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My last transposed will no doubt 'jM 

A precious gem display, '■Wf' 

My whole's a fruit tliat grows I'm told ' 
In sunny lands away. 

108. 

I'm always view'd in bnrnish'd sheen, 
The seething sea my form absorbs, 

I aid a sunset's matchless scene — 
I live in countless, reachless orbs ; 

I'm always found in bosky dells. 

And always nigh to distant bells. 

109. 

With Phoebus I ride in his chariot of splendour, 
In meekness I always to armies surrender, 

Tho' all should forsake. 
Unconsious, I've always existed in sadness, 
And yet I have days both of sunshine and gladness,- 

I friends and foes make. 

110. 

When evening spreads her sable veil. 

Across the mountain tops, 
My whole takes up his mournful wail, 

From upland, plain, and copse. 

In Quest of food far off he hies, 

Along the distant lea, 
He never climbs the morning skies, 

Nor skims the foaming sea. 

He has a coat of dusky white. 

And one of dappled grey. 
He loves to wander much by night. 

And in a lonely way. 

Transposed, then before your eyes 

*Tis ever known to flow. 
The name I hope you'll not despise 

Though it be termed low. 

111. 

With lirst I roam'd through cheerless lanes 

One winter's night. 
The snow -king came and cloth'd the plains 

In robes of white. 

Upon the east's dark blue up sprung 

Night's peerless Queen, 
Thin wiry veils around her hung — 

Of purest sheen. 
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My loflt transposed, my first and I 

Awhile performed, 
The storm-kiiig proudly trooped by, 

And howl'd and stormed. 

At siich we smiled and home did hie, 

With fearless breasts ; 
From what I've said, who can descry 

My whole are first's. 

112. 

Sad, silent and grim sat my first in his chair, 

I found him alone and in tears. 
He had not a friend, yet he did not much care ; 

His form it was bending with years. 

The cause of his grief he let me know outright* 

When I'd beard it I pitied him not ; 
A thief had broke into nis cabin one night, 

And some of his money had got. 

My whole may be felt by a woman pr man, 

I hope it is but by a few ; 
The answer please give, for my last shows you can, 

So now for the present adieu ! 

113. 

My first id in kine, but not in cow. 
My next is in promise/ but not in vow, 
My third is in bird, but not in finch. 
My fourth is ih measure, but not in inch. 
My fifth is in damj), but not in moist, 
M}"^ sixth is in lift, but not in hoist. 
My whole an England town you'll find 
When these six letters are combined. 

114. 

SQUARE WORDS. 

1. A vessel ; to cover ; unemployed ; to rob. 

2, Above ; a valley ; a female's Christian name ; peruie. 

8. A town in Ireland ; a town in European Russia ; a female 

Scriptural name ; a measure. 
4. A fiemale Christian name ; open space ; to elevate ; a measure. 

115. 

I lov« to range the sylvan dells. 
Where bloom and hawthorn grow — 

I love to hear the pealing bells 
When tones sublimely flow ; 

M 
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1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



But more than these a fairy queen 

I love with sign and vow, 
And when I'm shorten'd then I'm seen 

With James and Mary now. 

116. 

GEOOBAPHICAL ARITHMOREMS. 

102 and t hnh = A town in England. 

161 ,, knaw = 

202 „ kt = 

1001 „ hhag = 

1050 „ heat = 

1101 „ han kag = 

1060 „ y 
651 „ Feen = 

1061 „ gruff = 
1600 ,, No hose = 



1. 1606 and run at = 



2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



1601 
661 
650 

1000 
60 

1060 



tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 



hr n 
o an 
Pure 
A rap 
A Pope 
U 



name 



The initials when rightly placed 
Another English town is traced. 

117. 
A town in India. 

A city in Virginia, United States. 
A town in Brazil. 
A mountain in Europe. 
A province in Italy. 
A town in Asiatic Turkey. 
= A city in Germany. 

From the above you may expect 
An Austrian city to detect. 

118. 

1. 1100 «nd ye boat = A town in Ireland. 

2. 1001 „ Rant = 

3. 102 „ ghen = 

4. 1061 „ Sore = 

5. 60 „ hag you = 

6. 1101 ,, ar gun = 

7. 61 ,, h pen = 

8. 5 „ a ann = 

9. 60 „ o wark =r 
And the initial letters down 
Will name another Irish town. 

119. 

MYTHOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 

A title of Bacchus ; a title of Juno ; a name of Venus : a 
me of Pluto ; a title of Jupiter ; a river in Thrace ; an 
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ancient sea god ; a name of Apollo ; a famous soothsayer ; a 
title of Juno ; a nuptial goddess. 

The initials will give the name of a celebrated king of an- 
tiquity. 

120. 

One day when visiting a friend I scrutinized my whole. 
When or how it was first examined by the ancients the 
modems have never been able to procure any reliable informa- 
tion, and probably never will. Whether it was brought into 
existence before or after Adam's expulsion from the garden of 
Eden, history, sacred and profane, give no account. It exists 
in the tropics, and brought to light by thirsty and weary 
travellers on the arid plains of Africa, beneath the scorching 
beams of an nlmost unbearable san. It may at any time be 
seen in the back slums of London, where misery and destitution 
appal the better qualities of man. . Behead and transpose, it 
has then been exhibited by thousands of human beings in all 
ages of the world. What is it ? 

121. 

I live with all men, and with them I was bom, 
The head of a woman I always adorn ; 
Curtailed, in hue I'm as black as a sweep, 
'Tis seldom I'm seen on the back of a sheep ; 
I never eat jiepper, nor dance to a tune, 
I'm alwavs beheld in October and June ; 
Beheaded, I'm seen in a squabble or fight. 
And yet it is seldom I'm known to be right. 

122. 

Through scenes of bloom with first one eve I strolled, 
The sun revealed his arms in golden seas, 
And sweetly laughed the perfume winged breeze, 

Athwart the mural hills and treeless wold. 

And while beneath a green tiled beechen tree, 
My last I viewed arrayed in summer's best — 
It stretched from hill to hill, from east to west : 

Whole's in a country far beyond the sea. 

123. 

I am known to exist on the face of the sun. 

Through thousands of ages I always have run ; 

The monsters that move in the depths of the sea 

Do take me alon^, and -with them I agree ; 

The throstles and thrushes have me on their wings. 

In fact, I'm discerned in all living things ; 

I'm ever with gossip, with shrew, and with scold, 

And when there's a storra^ you can then me behold. 
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124. 

When Slimmer flings her splendour round, 

And evening Yeils the scene, 
My first is known to deck the ground, 

In gems of crystal sheen. 

And when the rooming greets the sun, 

Arrayed in folds of gold. 
To find my last you need not ruBL 

Across the breezy wold. 

Youll find it on the bending boughs, 

A-twinkling after rain ; 
And where the peaceful cattle browse. 

It might be seen again. 

To see my whole pray do not go 

A thousand miles away ; 
'Tis found where oak and beeches grow, 

When dew their leaves array. 

125. 

Tm seen in all weathers, m sunshine and rain, 

I'm unknown- to pleasure and also to pain ; 

I'm oft in the street when there's no one about, 

Sometimes from a house I am roughly kicked out ; 

I never drink whisky nor yet do 1 fight. 

In hue I am grey, and sometimes I'm white 

I've a home in the caves where the ocean slyphs dwell ; 

And often am seen in the vernal veil'd dell. 

126. 

When whole, I'm known to every place, and that you won't 

despise. 
Cut off my head, then I can robe the foolish and the wise ; 
Decapitate again, you'll see I'm in the depths of space, 
And yet I'm always seen to dwell in one sweet loving face, 

127. 

No tongue echoed me at the time I was bom. 

My form is unchisel'd, unpolish'd and torn. 

In ravines and vallies you may me behold, 

I heed not the mighty, the stern, nor the bold. 

Through depths yet unmeasured by mortals I've ran, 

My fame has descended from father to son ; 

For thousands of ages unpitied I've been. 

The rise and destruction of kingdoms I've seen ; 

Transpose me and then in all nations I've grown. 

In ages of darkness and blood I was known, 

I stiU am existing on land and on sea. 

In summer and winter you always have me. 
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128. 

I've cleft the vast aerial dome, 

On lightings burning train, 
I'm known to eveiy peaceful home 

Where love and order reign. 

In ages gone, I ne'er did fail 

To robe the hills in sheen, 
Cut off my head, and then my tail, — 

At night I am always seen. 

129. 

I always look up, for I never mind son*ow. 
Should pestilence threaten I'm stor'd for the morrow. 
My head taken off and another one borrow'd, 
What's seen, if you do it, no doubt it is horrid ; 
This head take away, and then give me another, 
Within me there has been both a sister and brother ; 
My head change a^ain, and don't think me unruly, 
For when you are ill I might doctor you truly. 

13.0. 

While out in the fields one day for a stroll. 

On the beauties of nature intent, 
I came to a farmer mending his wall. 

With him a few minutes I spent. 

He talk'd of his turnips, potatoes, and peas. 
What a pride his wife took in the da&y. 

For many miles round she made the best cheese. 
She tripp'd up and down like a fairy. 

The fence being finished, I home with him went, 

My primal tranposed to view, 
I never once thought till his garden I scan'd 

That my final transposed in it grew. 

A part of this plant, wish'd my whole then to do, 

So I asked my friend some to sell. 
He gave me a bunch and I then took my leave 

So riddlers this puzzle now tell. 

By Mary Hoooabth. 
181. 

'Twas eve when my lord did a fancy express. 

To jjlease him it was my desire ; 
My pnmal transposed 1 had carefully made. 

And set it to warm by the fire. 

The table was spread, and my master being late, 

I sat down to wait his arrival ; 
A book I took up, and my second conn'd o'er. 

That i9 when deprived of its primal. 
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TwBs jov to mj heart when he opened the door. 
And the cause of his absence explained ; 

He'd been reading my whole to an intimate friend, 
That caused him to be so detained. 

By Mart Hoogabth. 

183 

One time I've had a coat of green, 

And one of burmsh'd gold. 
In summer time I may be seen 

In sunshine, rain, and cold. 

IVe heard the throstle's melting strains — 

I've heard the rivers sing — 
And far across the blooming plains 

I've seen the plover's wing. 

On every spray I have been found. 

Along the winding vale. 
And when a loving pair came round 

I heard each soothing tale. 

My life and pleasure's faded fast, 

When Autumn brought decay ; 
The sighing zephyrs came at last, 

And sent me far away. 

133 

My frame has been seen upon mountains of mist, 

In Egypt's dry clime I am known to exist, 

And when the fair lake of Geneva's asleep 

I dwell on the shores where the elgantines creep. 

' Neath Spain's sunny skies I have beamed with smiles, 

I'm found in abundance o'er England's fair isles ; 

To bright feather'd songsters, I've hearkcn'd each song, 

By Autumn's keen breath I've been wafted along, 

And when rigid Winter comes veiled in snow 

You'll find me disconsolate, lifeless, and low ; 

Curtail me and then it may be you can say. 

In spring-time you'll see me in floral array. 

134 

One evening, when the sun was low, 

I took a lonely walk ; 
A vernal glory graced the sloe. 

And beech, and lime, and oak. 

Ere lonff 1 saw my first, transposed, 

And hard at work was he ; 
His home to me it was disclosed, 

Beneath an elder tree. 
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In last, transposed, a plant is seen 

In many gardens found ; 
In summer time my whole, I ween, 

In splendour doth abound. 

135 

When Sol wakes up the morning skies, 
And yells the clouds in crimson dyes, 

I oft come forth in song ; 
In winter I'm not often heard, 
I always summer haye prefer'd. 

To range the fields among ; 
And when a part from me is cast 
I was well known in ages past. 

136 

A safe retreat at home I 'ye made, 
In breezy isles of southern seas. 
Where whispering zephyrs kiss the breeze 

Inclined to sleep in shine or shade. 

And where the elfins loye to dwell, 
I'm found within their homes of sheen, 
And always bask in fields of green 

When summer n^antles yale and dell. 

137 

Transposed, I'm found in the mountain. 
Likewise o'er the still silent graye ; 

Behead me, and then from the fountain, 
I'm borne on each tremulous waye ; 

Curtailed, I'm what you're not able to bear. 

My name, I hope, now you will rightly declare. 

188 

In splendour I reign, and in summer's blue skies, 
I'm seen in deep water and sweet loyely eyes ; 
The ocean unfolds me and each swelling waye. 
And yet it is strange I'm attached to the graye, 
I always loye malice, and enyy, and strife, 
111 always be seen to the end of my life. 

189 

My whole is well known in the regions of snows 
It spreads oyer thousands of miles as it goes ; 
Its garment is sable, its shape is unseen, 
In chaos and darkness it always has been ; 
Its tail, when cut off, I'ye no doubt you will see 
For eyer beside you it always will be. 
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140 

My first is in day, but not in night ; 
My next is in daik, but not in light ; 
My third is in fish, but not in trout ; 
My fourth is in stroll, but not in out ; 
My fifth is in ring, but not in wheel ; 
My last is in pain, but not in feel ; 
My whole when it is viewed aright, 
A showy flower is brought to sight. 

141 

A true friend of pleasure I always have been, 
But change my head then a fairy is seen, 
'When changed once more, I have caused delight ; 
And changed again then a river'^i in sight, 
Believe me or not, when I'm changed again, 
For thousands of miles over oceans I reign. 

142 

From whence I came no one can tell, 
I'm found in every verdant dell, 

Where larch and linden grow ; 
And £Eir across the pathless seas, 
I roam amongst banana trees, 

Where orange perfumes flow. 

I laugh at all the sage and wise. 
Though they may laud me to the skies, 

I am not easily seen : 
So hunt me out or find my name. 
Ye riddling bards of Budget fame. 

With you from birth live been. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 

1. Why does the alphabet never i;et diimk ? 

2. What letter of the alphabet can make another move ? I 

3. What word is that if spelt wrong must be right, and if spelt 

right must be wrong ? 

4. Which is the most intemperate city in the world ? 

5. What kind of fish would be suitable for a long foot ? I 
6* When is a grocer pugilistic ? i 
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7. What is that which never commits sin and yet it is always 

wicked ? ^ 

8. "What piece of crockery is the most useful to carpentry ? 

9. How is it possible to remove a mill-dam in three hours ? 
10. When are human beings beneath eleven iusects ? 
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I am borne by all birds that fly^over the sea. 
I abound in the woodland and each sylvan tree 
In' India's fair clime I am seen every day, 
In fact, I'm displayed in all lands far away, 
In wavelets and streams I am' known to reside, 
I'm always attach'd to the sweet smiling bride. 
Unfold me, or name me, that is if you can, 
I'm seen in all seasons with woman and man. 

145 

Kinff Phoebus one mom flnng a veil on the wold, 

He dipt his old face in an ocean of gold, 

The sea's sinless waves loudly laugh 'd at the fun. 

The song burden'd breezes were pregnant with fun. 

And while holding concert — the redbreast and wren. 

Alone I went whistling along through the glen. 

An orchard I came to where red cherries grew, 

A wall I soon scaled and bore off a few ; 

The owner appeared, old Nancy Magee, 

She said, " If thou'U stop I've a half penny for thee,' 

I eyed her all over and first soon applied, 

For if I had stop'd she had tan'd me my hide ; 

She shouted ** Thou knave," when she saw I was off, 

I smiled at her failure, yet turn'd not to scoff, 

And when 1 had got from her two miles or more, 

My crystalline final did new charms restore ; 

So now, witty readers, my whole to light bring, 

'Tifl seen in each mortal and each living thing. 

146 

The winds of December blew loud, long, and keen, 
The storm- King awaken'd the woods void of ffreen, 
'Twas mom, and no where could a song bird be heard, 
Divorcement had then been applied to each bird ; 
Enchfmtments of music issued from the halT 
Though Nature was clad in her funeral pall. 
In steps slow and weary my first tradged along, 
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His clothes were in tatters, his limbs were not strong ; 

His features were pale and held traces of tears, 

His locks were but few and were silvered with years ; 

He stop'd at the mansion of music and fun, 

The fint one that saw him to him gladly run, 

" Come in, you are welcome, partake of our joy ! 

Rude care let forego," said the bright smiling boy ; 

He enter'd, and soon, forgot wrongs and my last, 

So great was the joy, and so great the repast ; 

The bright smiles of Christmas holds thousands in thrall, 

*Twas so with my first as he ended the whole. 

All hail, gladsome Christmas, ring out chiming bells. 

And spreiM. the glad tidings o'er vales, hills, and dells. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS. 



1. 

Given the sum and difference of the area and hypothenuse of 
a right-angled triangle 424 and 344 respectively, to find the 
base and perpendicular. 

Answer — 82 and 24. 

2. 

A certain gentleman had an estate which was divided into 
the following geometrical figures, viz. : — A parallelogram, 
triangle, and trapezium. The trapezium contained 11 acres of 
land, the parallelogram contained as much as the trapezium and 
half the triangle, and triangle contained as much as the panl- 
lelogram and trapezium. What was the area of the whole ? 

Answer — 88 acres. 

3. 

In a timber-yard at Oak Bank, near Kendal, a large piece 
of tapering timber, 48 feet in height, having been placed in a 
vertical position, on a horizontal plane, the top part of which 
was sawn off, and the extremity struck the norizontal plane 
at the distance of 20 feet from the root of the vertical one. It 
is required to find the length of the part sawn off, independent 
of algebra, dependent on trigonometry. 

Answer — 28*17 feet, the length of the part sawn off. 

4. 

Being at a sale one evening of late 
Five men bought a farm 'twas a circular estate, 
And when it was measured the surface was found 
No more and no less than 12 acres of ground. 
One-fifth of the value each man did tnen par, 
The diameter of each you will please to display. 

Ans. — 180*497 links, the first man's portion of the diririoii* 
142*911 „ second „ „ 

180*905 „ third „ „ 

228*856 „ fourth „ ,, 

552*907 „ fifth „ ,, 
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5. 



On a horizontal plane a pole stood npright. 

Three score and twelve feet the same was in height ; 

And during one night the wind did arise, 

Which drove too and fro the clouds in the skies, 

It broke the top part of the pole's stately form, j 

Destruction was borne on the wings of the storm. M 

The fragment extremity struck the bare ground, ^ 

At the square of five feet from the base it was found. 

The length of each portion in truth I now claim 

From you, if you tndy can find me the same. 

Answer — 40*34027 feet, the length of the broken piece. 
81 '65973 feet^ the length of standing part, 

6. 

A farmer once bought a rectangular field, 

An excellent crop one autumn did yield ; 

I met him one day, and a question applied. 

By asking of him the true lengths of each side — 

" Its area, in acres, is three-finbs of a score, 

And the length of each side is as five is to four," 

Was the answer he gave me, so I bade him good day, 

And on towards home I then urged my way. 

But when I got there I then clearly could see 

That what he had said was a puzzle to me ; 

8o I set in good earnest and numbers applied. 

In time I found out the true length of each side ; 

And now all ye learned, if learnt you be, 

Repeat the same process as was done by me. 

Answer— 39*191836 and 48 '989795 perches. 

7. 

Old Tommy, stick in hand, one morning went unto the fair, 
Expecting to be fortunate to buy some oxen there ; ' 

It was not long before he had a certain number bought, 4 

To pay the cost for what he'd got with him no cash had 

brought ; 
By chance (as chance will sometimes come) he met a well* 

* known friend, 
Who kindly told him that he would to him some money lend, 
"Quite right," said he, "III borrow some, and pay you 

back to-night. 
And those that I have dealt with shall now be made all 

riffht." 
He took them all into an inn, it was the " Hare and Hounds," 
He made a bargain with them all and paid eight hundred 

pounds; 
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But if he had bought twice five more he would on that same 

day 
Have had for every one he bought twice two pounds less to 

pay ; 

Towards his farm he drove his beasts — not even one he lost ; 
He calculated for himself the price that each had cost ; 
And if you do the same you'll see, but mind, it must be true, 
The cost of each, and finally how many there was too. 

. i ^^ ~ *^® number he bought. 

Answer— j ^20 = the price he gave for each. 

8. 

In a town to a brazier's shop I once went, 

To buy a brass kettle was my chief intent. 

The brazier informed me that all had been bought 

That day by a tinman, who kettles had sought. 

He promised to make me the sought for brass kettle 

To the best of his skill, from the best of his metal. 

If I would but state what dimensions would be, 

Or the size of the kettle that should best suit me. 

I told him that both the diameters, if right. 

Should be in proportion as six is to eight ; 

That the kettle might stand in my newly-built store, 

And to hold, in all, gallons four-fifths of a score ; 

And the depth of the kettle I told him should be 

The sum of four numbers — 2, 6, 4, and 3. 

He straight to work went, and in time had complete 

My wonderful kettle, well made too and neat ; 

Ye wits and ye boasters, now find out, I pray. 

The diameters' true lengths without doubt or delay. 

A J 17*304383 inches, the bottom diameter. 

^^* I 23 072600 inches, the top diameter. 



One morning while walking J met with a wit. 

When under a tree awhile we did sit ; 

We talked together as fast as we could 

About gold and silver, iron, and wood ; 

I found from his talking, by what he had said, 

That he was a man very -skilful in trade ; 

I asked him kindly to make me a frustrum. 

If he was a man and I really could trust hiin. 

" Oh yes," he replied, " and should you me now pay, 

I'll make you the frustrum and not run away." 

I told him in truth that it was for my cousin. 

The weight of it must be just twelve and a dozen ; 

And the greatest diameter I'd have it to be 

Five less in number than nine, eight, and three ; 
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I want it to stand at my front parlour door, 

To hold in wine, gallons, for snch I adore. 

" Very good," he replied, ** you must tell me all out. 

For if I now go I shall then be in doubt." 

So I told him the next diameter must be 

The sum of nine, eight, and ten, divided by three. 

Ye skillful in science, who are fearless and bold. 

Tell me the gallons the frustrum will hold. 

Answer — 20 gallons, 3 quarts, 1^ pints. 

10. 

* One end of a rope is tied to a stake driven into the side 
of a square five-acre field, twelve yards from one comer ; and 
the other is fastened to the hind leg of a cow, whose length ia 
fix feet, 80 as to allow the animal to graze over one-eighth port 
of the field ; required the length of the rope ? 

Answer — 52*6 yards nearly. 

"* This equation may be solved by approximation in various ways ; and, 
having thus fotmd r, the required length of rope is (r— 2 yards.) 
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A SOLILOQUY ON OAK BANK 

WRITTEN ON THE BANES OF THE BIVEB SPBINT. 

AH hail ! fair fields, the seats of many a theme. 
Keen recollections of a histoiy fled ; 
Outlines of song hath many a halo shed, 
^ Thy sylvan groves with rich fond memories teem. 

^ Bright summer skies and many a setting sun 

Stand holdly out, like scenes in golden frames ; 
The scenic grandeur yet lives on in flames, 
Expanding more and more since first begun. 
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In safe retreats when Night her ebon bars 

Spread out, and Spring with resurrections smil'd, 
In airy dells and in the vernal wild 

I've stood beneath the gaze of quiet stars. 

When mellow Autumn came with flecks of light, 
And sombre Winter with devouring breath. 
Set up his throne amid his deeds of dearth. 

Acute and fierce was many a mental fight. 

With aching heart and pallid brow IVe swirl'd 
Thro' dire events, and Trade's disastrous blows, 
Whose stalwart shafts dealt fearful throbs and 
throes, 

Which have beeli felt across the wheeling world. 

Long years of patient watching and of toil 
Are potent levers of unmeasur'd length. 
Whose mighty wield with force of ktent strength 

Throw jewels out of Time's rough arid soil. 

With one fond gaze I take in wood and rill 
Which healed wounds whose scars do yet remain; 
Like golden ore in some discover'd vein. 

The past gives vent to many a silent thrill. 
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Life's silver ties take long, long years to form, 
The binding clasp shines brighter after rain ; 
Links forg'd byjTruth, attach'd to friendships chain, 

Like forest oaks laugh on at wind and storm. 

Thought droops her wings, for kindred spirits mourn^ 
Whose vital sparks have fled the folds of life, 
Amid its din, its tumult, and its strife, 

• Like Noah we wait a bird which ne'er return. 

Go where we will, Home has its broken ties, 

Some fond ones fled whose presence lightened care, 
Dethroned hopes and a still vacant chair 

Bemind us all that life hath shattered skies. 

Though pass'd away, their mem'ry liveth still 
An echo rings out from the other shore— 
Noi dead, not lost, but only gone before, 

God gives and takes because it is His will. 

Adieu fair fields, grove, sinless stream and wave, 
Ye hovering spirits in a silent clime — 
Deeds done in life, and well, are flow'rs of Time, 

" The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 

What is this life with all its cares and fears 1 
Its flaunting joys are near the haunts of woe, 
Ko sooner caught than they begin to go. 

Till swallow'd up and lost in after years. 
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